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Rational Ways of Reducing Your Fertilizer 


HERE is much talk this spring about reducing the amount of 

fertilizers used on the crop as well as the acreage planted to 

cotton, and farmers in some sections are being asked, we under- 
stand, to pledge themselves to use only so much fertilizer per acre 
on their cotton. 


Now, The Progressive Farmer be- 








who has his land in the condition it should be can get his phosphoric 
acid in the cheap form; the man whose land lacks vegetable matter 
must pay twice what he should for his supply of this element. 

3. Millions of dollars are literally wasted each year in the pur- 
chase of an over-supply of one element as compared with the supply 





lieves that Southern farmers are spend- 
ing for fertilizers each year several 
millions of dollars which they could 
save; but we do not believe that any 
such scheme of reduction as this is wise. 
On the contrary we regard it as little 
less than. positively foolish. Reduce 
the cotton acreage by all means—we 
have been urging this for years—and 
then farm each acre planted just as well 
as possible. This is the only business- 
like thing todo. What the farmer is 
interested in is not so much an increase 
in the price of cotton as an increase in 
the profits from cotton. To reduce the 
cotton acreage will increase the profits 
by increasing the price; but to make a 
small yield to the acre will almost 
surely decrease the profits by increas- 
ing the cost of production. 

We believe, then, in liberal fertiliza- 
tion of all crops on which fertilizers 
pay a profit; but we also believe that 
Southern farmers can get much greater 
returns for a smaller investment in fer- 
tilizers than they are now making. It 


and part left unsprayed. 





DOES SPRAYING PAY? 


We have a great deal to say about spraying in this issue, and lest any 
reader should conclude it is a small matter, or one of doubtful profit, we wish 
to show right here just how spraying pays. 

_ This illustration, reproduced by courtesy of the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion, shows the average yield of fruit from 76 trees, part of which were sprayed 


It seems to us that this picture is a sufficient answer to any question as to 
whether or not it paysto spray. If other proof is required, read the expe- 
riences on page 2 of those who have tried it. 


of the others. For example, the farmer 
on the red-clay soils of the Piedmont or 
on the alluvial lands of the Mississippi 
Valley gets almost no increase of most 
crops for the potash he buys, yet he 
goes on year after year paying $1.50 to 
$2.50 for potash in every ton of fertil- 
izer he uses. On the sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plain, more potash is needed 
for practically every crop than is sup- 
plied in any of the mixtures commonly 
used. On another page a correspond- 
ent recommends the use of a_ high- 
grade fertilizer—at least 8-5-5—always, 
and this illustrates the common faith in 
formulas and the common: failure to 
recognize the fact that the man who 
wishes to get his money’s worth when 
buying fertilizers must know something 
of his soil .as well as of his crop and the 
fertilizer. To buy 8-5-5 fertilizer for 
cotton in some sections would be broad- 
casting, not nickels, but dollars. 

Three ways, then, by which the fer- 
tilizer bill of the South could be re 
duced without at all reducing the yields 











is the purpose of this article briefly to point out three ways in which 


this can be done. 

1. There is no reason why Southern farmers, with the splendid 
list of summer and winter legumes at their command, should continue 
to buy nitrogen for their corn and'cotton crops. They pay 20 centsa 
pound for this element in commercial fertilizers when the legumes 
would take it from the air for them and pay them for the privilege. 
But they have been so wedded to the ‘‘money crop’’ idea that they 
have refused to give their legumes a chance to do it. As a corres- 
pondent says elsewhere in this issue, the man who uses nitrogen out 
of the fertilizer bag for staple crops is literally broadcasting nickels. 
Of course, the quickly available forms of nitrogen will always be 
needed for special crops and special conditions; but the farmer who 
has to buy nitrogen to grow a crop of corn or cotton has been doing 
some poor farming, and if he is not working toward the point where 
he will not have to buy, he is still doing poor farming. 

2. Southern farmers buy each year hundreds of thousands of 
tons of acid phosphate and other ‘‘available’’ forms of phosphoric 
acid when a rational system of soil improvement would enable them 
to get this phosphoric acid in the form of ground phosphate rock for 
less than half what they now pay. Now, let no man suppose that we 
advise him to buy ground rock instead of acid phosphate. We do 
not, unless his soil is richly supplied with humus or unless he is giving 
it a dressing of stable manure. On the thin, dry, humus-hungry soils 
the acid phosphate will pay better. But here is the point: The man 





of any crop are: (1) By growing more 
legumes so as to get nitrogen from the air instead of the fertilizer bag; 
(2) by filling the soil with humus so as to get phosphoric acid ina 
cheap instead of a high-priced form, and (3) by taking the trouble to 
find out what elements of plant food are really needed for the crop 
and then buying these and these only. 
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| TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


| By TAIT BUTLER. 








F CORN and forage are more largely produced 
| when the crops are rotated, a good market is 
always furnished for them if good livestock are 
kept. 





SOUTH CAROLINA reader wishes to know 

if he can mix lime (slaked), with acid phos- 
phate and potash fertilizers and put out together. 
This should never be done. It will render part 
of the phosphoric acid in the acid phosphate less 
soluble and lessen its ability to feed the plants. 
The lime should be spread broadcast at least a 
short time before planting and thoroughly disked 
or harrowed into the soil. 





READER wants to know the relative merits 

of seediing and grafted fruit. It is generally 
accepted that seedling trees are longer lived and 
more vigorous than grafted trees, but this de- 
pends largely on the kind of stock upon which 
the grafting is done. He says: “It is claimed 
that seedlings from the parent stock are superior 
to grafted, while seedlings from grafted stock 
often revert to an inferior fruit.””. Fruit from a 
tree grown from the seed, no matter whether 
the fruit is from a seedling or from a grafted 
tree may be very unlike the fruit from which the 
seed came. This is the great objection to plant- 
ing seedlings. There is no uniformity in the 
fruit and no certainty that it will be of even fair 
quality, no matter how high the quality of the 
fruit from which the seed was taken. It is a 
mistake to plant seedling trees except for the 
purpose of grafting or top-working the trees later. 


ARM trials were made at the New Jersey Ex- 

periment Station to determine the leaching of 
stable manure from exposure to rains. Only the 
solid portion of the manure was taken for the 
trial, for, of course, the urine readily passes off 
and is lost by leaching. The four trials lasted 
for from 50 to 131 days and 37.6 per cent of the 
litrogen, 51.9 per cent of the phosphoric acid and 
t7.1 per cent of the potash, originaily contained 
n this solid part of the fresh manure, were lost 
y the leaching of the rains. When we consider 
hat two-thirds of the nitrogen and four-fifths of 
the potash of all that passes through the animals 
are in the urine, and is all lost by leaching, and 
then it is still further depleted by the leaching 
of rains to the extent indicated above, the im- 
yortance of getting the fresh manure on the land 
as soon as possible is apparent. Few men who 
keep livestock seem to realize that two thirds of 
the nitrogen and four-fifths of the potash in the 
droppings of our farm animals are in the urine 
and only one-third the nitrogen, one-fifth of the 
potash and nearly all the phosphoric acid are in 
the solid excrement. If the facts were realized, 
more attention would be given to saving the 
liquid manure. 


Cotton Not the Only Money Crop. 


T HE farmer who has always had cotton for 





his money crop, or the land-owner who 

has never received his rents from any other 
crop, naturally feels that cotton is necessary to 
supply ready money or to pay rents. If we grant 
this as true, which it is not, the man who plants 
no cotton when the boll-weevils come is no worse 
off than the man who plants cotton, for in both 
cases the results are the same—no cotton to 
bring in ready money or pay rents. 

About one man out of a hundred who plants 
cotton the first two or three years after the com- 
ing of the weevils makes enough to pay the ac- 
tual expense. The other ninety-nine, in so far 
as having cotton with which to pay rents or meet 
other expenses, are in about the same condition 
as the man who plants no cotton. 


But the man who spends his 
his land, labor and capital trying to grow cotton, 
but makes none, is in far worse condition than 
the man who plants no cotton, or only enough the 
first three years to enable him to learn how to 
make cotton in spite of the weevils. If he de- 
votes his land and efforts to the making of other 
crops to sell and feed his family, he has those 
things for which the cotton grower has given 
the money obtained from the sale of cotton. 


time and uses 





There is no question but cotton is the best field 
crop known; but if we cannot grow cotton, and 





only about one out of a hundred do for the first 
two years under boll-weevil conditions, is it not 
best to do the next best thing, grow the next 
best crops, rather than lose our labor and the 
use of our lands trying to grow cotton and 
growing nothing? Surely a half loaf is better 
than none. 

We will grow cotton again profitably, but the 
wise man will grow other crops for the first few 
years after the boll-weevils appear on his farm. 

Don’t Build a Bank Barn. 

UR readers who are becoming more inter- 
Q ested in livestock growing are naturally 

giving more thought to methods of hous- 
ing and caring for their animals. Many of them 
read Northern agricultural papers, which, al- 
though some of them are most excellent publica- 
tions, are not adapted to Southern conditions. In 
these papers they see references to bank barns 
and plans for building them. It is doubtful if a 
bank barn ought ever to be built in the North, 
even where the weather is cold, and certainly 
there can be no good reason or excuse for the 
building of such a barn in the South. They make 
the obtaining of two of the essential features of a 
barn difficult in the extreme, in this climate—- 
light and freedom from dampness. We most em- 
phatically protest against the building of bank 
barns. They are based on false ideas and their 
construction in this territory is without reason or 
judgment. In fact, it is about the worst sort of a 
barn it is possible to build, from any standpoint 
for which barns are erected. 





Ground Limestone or Burned Lime?---The 
Thing to Consider. 





N ALABAMA reader wishes to know which 
A is better to apply, ‘“‘burned lime or ground 
lime rock?” 

As a general rule, we may safely let the price 
of these two forms of lime determine which we 
shall use. Of course, the per cent of actual 
lime they contain is also of importance and there 
may be certain conditions or soils when one or 
the other would be preferable; but as a general 
rule, given limestone burned or finely ground of 
equal purity from foreign matters we would de- 
termine which to use by the price. 

If the same lime rock is burned or ground 
finely, 100 pounds of the burned lime will contain 
about the same amount of actual lime as 178 
pounds of the ground lime rock. 

If it costs as much to apply 106 pounds of 
burned lime to the land as to apply 178 pounds 
of ground rock, we would, for general use, care 
little as to which form was used. But the freight 
and cost of labor will be more in putting 178 
pounds of ground lime rock on the land than in 
putting on 100 pounds of burned lime. The 
freight will be about 78 per cent more on the 
ground lime rock than on the burned lime, if the 
same price per hundred is charged. It is true, 
that the trouble of handling and slaking the 
burned lime will be greater and more disagree- 
able than the handling of the ground lime rock, 
but this is offset by the greater quantity of 
ground lime rock which must be handled. To 
completely counter-balance the increased cost of 
handling from the railroad to the farm and the 
slower action of the ground lime rock, it should 
be laid down at the nearest railroad station for 
less than one-half the cost of laying down burned 
lime. 

When 


proper facilities for grinding are pos- 
sessed 


and freight rates are reasonable, the 
ground rock can be laid down at a price which 
makes its use preferable to burned lime, in most 
cases and for general farm use. For peaty soils 
or those having an excess of organic matter 
which has not properly decayed we would prefer 
the burned lime, but for all other purposes, if the 
ground lime rock can be laid down for one-half 
the cost per ton of burned lime or less, we advise 
the use of the ground limestone. 


In buying ground lime rock our reader should 





be careful to investigate the character of rock 
used, that is the per cent of actual lime it con- 
tains, and the degree of fineness to which it is 
ground. The finer it is ground the better. 

When ground lime rock is used, it is probably 
best to apply not less than 3,000 pounds per acre, 





HARROWINGS. 











The Scientists Have Helped Us All. 


ROF. MASSEY says that the reading farmers 
P —-the book farmers—are to be the success- 

ful farmers of the future. They are also 
the successful farmers of to-day. Harrow re- 
cently heard a discussion of how to make up a 
balanced ration for pigs. There was present a 
successful hog raiser of the old school. He 
made many sarcastic remarks about the impracti- 
cability of going to all the trouble which he im- 
agined was necessary to follow the plan which had 
been suggested and ridiculed the whole idea of 
balancing rations. Another feeder present asked 
him what he fed. When the ration was given 
and it had been figured out it was found that 
this man, who had poked so much fun at the 
idea that it was best to balance. the ration, was 
feeding a well-balanced ration and didn’t know 
it. He was actually doing book feeding, noth- 
ing more nor less. There the very pertinent 
question was asked how it came that this man, 
who did not believe in such ‘‘fancy nonsense,” 
was actually feeding a balanced ration? Why 
did he not feed out of balance? The answer 
in the opinion of those present, was that the 
scientist, the man who experimented and read and 
studied along feeding lines was largely respon- 
sible for this scoffer at book tarming feeding a 
properly balanced ration. Had it not been for 
the scientist or the book farmer it would proba- 
bly have been many generations yet before the 
practical feeder would have balanced his rations 
so well. This is the value of science to agri- 
culture and its worth cannot be over-estimated. 

* * * 

On page 11 of issue of 17th is a discussion of 
the two-row cultivator. It is a long distance 
from four furrows with a turning plow to one 
row, to the cultivator of two rows at one trip 
across the field, but the up-to-time farmer has 
made the trip. More would follow if the road 
were easier. It is hard at first. It always is 
hard to do a new thing, but in this case we have 
the short rows necessary on account of the ten- 
dency of our lands to wash and the presence of 
stumps, open ditches, gullies, bushes and small 
fields as additional obstacles to overcome. And 
then, the man with one horse can use the turning 
plow or the one-horse cultivator, while to use the 
two-row cultivator, one ought to have three 
horses. it is of little value to a man fully to 
realize the merits of a two-row cultivator if he 
only has one horse; but if he really knows what 
a two-horse cultivator that cultivates one row 
at a trip, or what the two-row cultivator is worth 
to the present day farmer, it will stimulate him 
to a preparation of his land for the larger tools 
and surely it will result in the getting of more 
team force. I presume the people who make The 
Progressive Farmer know that a large part of 
their readers can not now use these implements. 
They must, for some of them have been on farms 
in every part of the South, but that does not les- 
sen the value of this preaching. We must have 
more and better farm implements just as soon 
as we can use them, and we never will prepare 
our lands for these implements until we more 
fully appreciate their value. 

J * * 

On page 7, of the issue of February 17th, in 
the article on preparing cotton lands it is stated 
that the “most difficult and important point in 
growing a crop of cotton is the getting of a good 
stand.’’ Harrow recently heard a man who is 
paid a large salary to grow cotton successfully, 
make a similar statement. This is certainly true 
on heavy lands not as well drained as they should 
be, but no one would that the average 
farmer realizes this fact, judging from the man- 
ner in which the soil is prepared. Few farmers 
realize how large an influence good preparation 
has on the stand, the amount of cultivation re- 
quired by the crop later and finally in the yield. 
If they did the preparation for the crop of 1912 
would be different—different in method and 
quality as well as different in results. 

HARROW. 


suspect 
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Farm Work for March. 


REPARING the land for the cotton crop is 
: P the main work in hand. A farmer writes: 

“Shall I plow this land with one-horse or 
with two?” He has a rolling red clay upland 
farm and weuld probably break it three or at 
most four inches with one horse, and then he 
would have the soil running down hill in the sum- 
mer floods, and galls and gullies starting. On 
land of that character [ always plowed with three 
mules abreast to a large plow and never less than 
eight inches deep. I would do this in the fall and 
follow on upland with a subsoil plow breaking 
the soil 16 inches deep. Then I would have sown 
rye as a winter cover to turn under in the spring 
with a pair ef mules to a plow. Then the land 
would be im good shape for fining with the harrow 
and planting the cotton on the level or with a 
very shallow bed. 

Deep breaking and plowing under of organic 
matter should be the rule in the spring for cot- 
ton or corn. Then there is no crop grown where 
liberal use of high-grade commercial fertilizer 
pays better than on cotton. 

° * * * 

I am daily getting letters from farmers asking 
me what fertilizer to use and how much for corn. 
I invariably tell them that I have never made it 
pay to use commercial fertilizers on corn. Of 
course, they will increase the crop, but if you 
have a piece alongside without the fertilizer and 
compare the two, you will generally find that the 
increase in the corn crop has barely paid for the 
fertilizer, if that much. 

The way to grow cheap corn is to always have 
a sod of crimson clover on which the farm ma- 
nure has been spread during the winter as fast 
as made and alli turned under when the clover 
is in bloom. 

One great advantage of this is that the corn 
will never fire on a clover sod, but will keep 
green to the ground, and the crop will be grown 
at far less cost than with fertilizers. 

* * * 

Do not use a fertilizer that needs a filler to 
make a ton, but get the best materials and mix 
them at home in the proper proportions for the 
crop. Now what that will be I cannot say, for 
in advising a tertilizer formula I can only advise 
in a general way, and every farmer should exper- 
iment with his soil to find out just what is needed 
and what he need not buy. 

The experiments made by the stations in the 
- lower Mississippi valley seem to show that potash 
is not needed there as a rule, but nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid are needed on most soils, espe- 
cially phosphoric acid. Where cotton makes a 
rank ‘‘weed”’ and fruits sparingly I would cer- 
tainly use a mixture of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, as these are the makers and carriers of the 
materials that go to the making of lint and seed. 

If you have crimson clover on the land to 
be planted to cotton, you will need very little 
nitrogen in the fertilizer and can afford to be 
. more liberal with the phosphate and potash. Then 
‘remember that the soil will hold on to these, and 
put half of what you use under the cotton and 
half broadcast, so that when the cotton roots 
get to running, as they will, across the rows, 
they will still find food for them. 

* * 

Then if you have a crimson clover sod for corn, 
- do not break it too early. We have plenty of time 
to make a corn crop in the South after the clover 
_is pretty well matured. One of the best corn 
crops I have seen of late years was grown on a 
clover field where the clover was let get dead 
ripe, and the furrows were edged up nicely though 
some of the clever stuck out. But that was better 
than turning it under flat to cut off the soil mois- 
ture, and the cultivation soon scattered that 
above ground and it was just where it would do 
the most good in dry weather. 

* * *& 


The farmer who has been feeding good forage 
to beeves this winter will have something to sell 
to give him cash for the starting of the cotton 
crop, and the man who has a big crop of oats 
from last year has a cash money crop that is now 
at a high figure, and with beef to sell and oats 
and corn to sell the farmer can rapidly get on a 
cash basis and buy what he needs to buy for less 
money than on credit. 

* * * 

If the boll-weevil gives the death blow to the 

old tenant cropping system it will be a Godsend 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH. 





1. Get the land ready for the crops. 
obtained. 
2. Use good seeds. 
quality. 
the planters especially. 
4. Take special care of the horses. 
careful attention and keep them growing. 
6. Make a start with pure bred poultry. 
8. Paint the house. 


get the nitrogen you need from the air. 


tomato growing or poultry raising. 





Plow well; harrow and re-harrow until a perfect seed-bed is 
Remember that good preparation is half the battle. 


It will be cheaper to pay a good price for good seeds than to plant those of poor 
Then arrange some seed plats and grow your own seeds. 

3. Get the tools out some rainy day and see that they are in condition to do good work. 
You can’t afford to have a poor stand from careless planting. 


See that the harness does not rub and that the collars fit. 
Groom well and rub their shoulders three or four times a day. 


5. Study the feeding of the brood sow; fix up the farrowing pens; when the pigs come give them 


Fix up houses and runways. 
7. Put the spray pump to work in the orchard. Keep up the garden planting and cultivation. 
Buy a lawn mower and start it running. 
9. Order needed seed of cowpeas, soy beans, etc. Arrange to grow your own hay this year and to 


10. Give the boy an acre to work in corn or cotton, or a calf, or a litter of pigs. 


Look after 


Rid the premises of lice. 


Whitewash fences and outbuildings, 


Interest the girls in 








in- promoting better farming. There is no crop 
grown that fits in so nicely with stock feeding 
as cotton grown in rotation with good feed crops, 
for there is-no protein in feed in this country 
equal to cottonseed meal when judiciously fed 
with good roughage, and the stock feeders in the 
so-called Corn Belt are buying it to balance their 
corn, while it should stay and be fed in the south. 
* * * 

The shoulders of the work stock are tender 
from the winter rest and the mules will need at- 
tention to prevent galling. I have found it a 
good thing to bathe the shoulders after starting 
work with alum water made by dissolving alum 
in hot water. 

e+ * 

Where wheat or oats show a yellowing growth 
it is a good plan to top-dress with nitrate of soda 
at rate of 100 pounds an acre. Put it on after 
a good growth starts and always when the leaves 
are dry to prevent any scalding. I once added 
nine bushels an acre to part of a field of wheat 
by this top dressing. 





How to Grow Tomatoes. 


HE time to sow tomato seed for early crop 

is about 10 weeks before it is safe to set 

them out in the open ground. The seed can 

be sown in shallow boxes of rich soil in a warm 

kitchen. Then make a bed outside that can be 

covered with cloth and transplant the plants from 

the box about four inches apart each way in 

March and protect with the cotton cloth and 
gradually harden them for setting out. 

A mixture of nine parts acid phosphate, one 
part nitrate of soda, six parts cottonseed meal and 
four parts sulphate of potash will make a good 
fertilizer used at rate of 500 pounds per acre un- 
der the plants. .You can plant them in rows 
three feet apart and two feet in the rows if you 
train to one stem and tie up to stakes. This 
will require a good deal of care, for the side 
shoots must be continually nipped out. If the 
plants are to be allowed to grow in natural way 
tumbling on the ground they must be planted 
wider apart or about four by three feet. Then 
you must prepare to spray against the rot and 
blight. Spray with Bordeaux mixture in the bed 
and after setting them out spray every 10 days 
till the fruit is half grown. Spraying is used to 
prevent the rot of the fruit and the leaf blight. 
It will not prevent the Southern bacterial blight 
on land that is infected with this wilt disease. 
Plant on land where no tomatoes or potatoes have 
been grown recently. If the planting is where 
a liberal watering can be done in dry weather, it 
will be all the better. If you do not aim to have 
the tomatoes especially early, you can burn a bed 
like the tobacco growers do and sow the seed 
there and cover with cloth. 





THOUSAND pounds an acre of a fertilizer 
A strong in phosphoric acid and potash is 
none too much for the early potato crop. 
Cut the potatoes to two eyes and cover with a 
furrow from each side and before they come up 
harrow the ridges flat, and use the weeder both 
ways after they are up so that the starting weeds 
and grass will be destroyed. 
* oe 
Where not already growing there is still time 
to sow the early garden peas. For the first sow- 
ing I use the Nonpareil used by the Norfolk grow- 
ers and the Alaska. 
a * * 
If you intend to plant sweet potatoes and have 
not a crimson clover sod for them, the best thing 
is now to haul out the rakings of pine straw and 


decomposed vegetable matter from the wood 
and spread it thickly on the ground and turn 
under. This is the practice of the large sweet 
potato growers in eastern Virginia. But a sod 
of crimson clover is cheaper and better. 


¥* * * 
Leeks make an excellent fall substitute for 
onions. I sow the seed now in a fertile bed 


and along in July transplant them deeply in very 
rich soil and hill them up as they grow so as to 
make a long white shank. Those who are fond 
of onions will like leeks in the fall and they can 
be left where they grow. 

a * * 

To grow good cantaloupes, run out furrows six 
feet apart and fill them half full of manure or 
a good compost. Then before planting add a 
heavy dose of a high-grade fertilizer and bed on 
these. Flatten the bed and drill the seed in contin- 
uous row and thin to 20 inches when a stand is 
sure. The same is true of watermelons except 
that the rows are made ten feet apart and thinned 
to five feet. 

* * * 

Many fall-set cabbage plants have been killed 
by the winter cold, and it will be well to sow 
seed under glass yet and get good plants that will 
be later but better than the old stunted ones. 
But if you can buy good wintered plants they 
will make earlier cabbages. 

* oo * 

Deep plowing, thorough preparation and heavy 
fertilizing are all necessary to grow good truck 
crops. 


A Freak Analysis. 


CORRESPONDENT wants our opinion in re- 
gard to the ‘‘Prepared Lime” at $10 a ton. 
The following is the analysis given: 


ime: WY EGTAIE. 6c ke eee eee ee ee 35.18 
Hydrated Sulphate of lime......... 22.25 
Calcium Carbonate................ 8.3 


Potassium Sulphate............... 5.00 
(Eq. 2.50 per cent Potash K. 20.) 
We guarantee 2.50 per cent Potash K20. 


Magnesium chloride .............. 2.59 
Magnesium sulphate............... 3.25 
Sodium chloride ................. 12.34 
Oxide of Iron and alumina.......... 2-08 
Moisture, organic and insoluble matter 8.97 

100.00 


My opinion is that it is not worth $5 a ton. 
It is an effort to make farmers believe that a 
mixture of slaked lime, plaster and salt with a 
little potash will make a complete fertilizer. The 
stuff is simply slaked lime, plaster,salt and potash- 
Hydrated lime is simply lime slaked in water. 
What “hydrated sulphate of lime’’ is, the makers 
probably know. Sulphate of lime is simply land 
plaster and needs no slaking. Sodium chloride 
is simply common salt and has no value at all as 
a fertilizer. The magnesia and the iron and the 
clay or alumina were all natural constituents of 
the limestone. Lime is not used as a fertilizer. 
If your soil is acid, an application of lime will 
help it. But you can buy lime in bulk, fresh, 
lump lime for a third of the price and can hy- 
drate it at home where you have plenty of water, 
and you will not have to freight the water in the 
hydrated lime. Then after you have slaked it 
to a powder with water you will have more than 
twice as much of the hydrated or slaked lime as 
you freighted in the lump. You can buy the 2.25 


per cent of potash for $2.25 and the rest of the 
ton of the stuff would be dear at $2. 

Our correspondent does not say where this 
wonderful fertilizer is made, but any State that 
would allow such an article to be listed with that 
analysis as a fertilizer certainly needs a better 
fertilizer law. 
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SOME BIG SWINDLES AND WHY WE FIGHT THEM. 





Straight Talk for Straight Farmers—Had You Rather Pay a 
Quarter for a Paper to Help Swindle You or a Dollar for One 
to Protect You From Swindlers? 





VERY now and then some farm- 
EK er who has only seen a sample 

copy of The Progressive Farm- 
er, or has been asked by a neighbor 
to subscribe, bobs up with the ob- 
jection: 

“Well, yes, I might like to take it, 
but I can get papers for 50 cents or 
less, and here you are asking me a 
dollar for The Progressive Farmer.” 

And our answer is, yes, sir, we are 
asking a dollar a year for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. And why?  Be- 
cause it’s worth the dollar, and be- 
cause it costs us a dollar to make 
it for you. 

And why does it cost us a dollar 
when other papers are made 
cheaper? 

First, because most of the year 
we print a large 20 to 40 page pa- 
per with expensive illustrations; be- 
cause it comes 52 times a year in- 
stead of 12 or 24, being made for 
up-to-date twentieth century farm- 
ers who want a paper once a week 
instead of once a fortnight or once 
a month; but chiefly because we 
are making a paper expressly for 
Southern farmers, and we are not 
trying to get support from anywhere 
else. 

We are spending money, getting 
correspondents, studying conditions, 
giving all our time and thought and 
energy of mind and soul to serving 
our home-folks farmers, having our- 
selves lived most of our lives on 
these Southern farms, and knowing 
their conditions, their needs, and 
their opportunities. If we were print- 
ing a paper away up North, chief- 
ly with Northern contributors and 
made chiefly for Northern farmers, 
leaving our Southern farmers to 
“eat at the second table,’’—oh, yes, 
we could make a cheap paper then. 
But we have found that our South- 
ern farmers have too much sense 
and too much pride to want a ‘“‘sec- 
ond table’’ sort of paper. They are 
not the sort of folks who had rather 
pay 50 cents for a Yankee quack’s 
second-hand prescription than to pay 
a dollar to an honest home physi- 
cian who knows their conditions and 
what they need. They are not the 
kind of scrubs who had rather pay 
50 cents at the second table than $1 
to get the dignity and service they 
are entitled to. 

And there’s yet another reason why 
we have to charge more—because 
We are not in partnership with any 
of the schemers who would swindle 
you. For example, one of the most 
outrageous frauds being perpetrated 
Upon the American farmer is that 
of condiment stock foods—common 
meal, bran, etc., with a little cheap 
sulphur, salt, epsom salts, pepper, 
saltpeter, etc., added to change the 
taste and the mixture (hardly more 
Valuable than ordinary shipstuff) 
Put up in flaming packages, adver- 
tised in big illustrated ads in farm 
papers, and sold to gullible farmers 
at from $250 to $2,250 a ton. 

Yet, The Progressive Farmer is 
almost the only leading farm paper 
in the country in which you will not 
find these stock foods advertised-— 
almost the only paper that has dared 
stand by the farmers and expose the 
Whole miserable fraud. Some time 
ago the chief Southern contributor 
of one of the farm papers circulating 
in our territory wrote an article giv- 
ing the truth about this gigantic 
&windle, and sent it to this paper. 
The reply came back: “The ——— 
Stock Food Company pays us $3,000 
a year for advertising, and we 
Should lose if we were to print your 
letter. Please don’t insist.” 

This was that farm paper’s policy, 
end if The Progressive Farmer 
Would consent to take $3,000 or $4,- 
000 a year for helping foreign cor- 


porations swindle you into paying 
$2,000 a ton for flavored wheat bran 
—oh, yes, we might sell you our 
paper for 50 cents, or 25 cents a 
year, or we might even be able to 
give it away in clubbing offers with 
other papers. 

But we are not going to do it. 

Again, if we would accept $2,000 
or $3,000 a year for whiskey adver- 
tisements, if we should consent to 
take pay to drum for whiskey houses 
and debauch your boys and your 
young men—oh, yes, no doubt, we 
could make you The Progressive 
Farmer for 50 cents a year; we 
might even give it away. 

But we are not going to do it— 
and if you want to get a cheap pa- 
per with the odor of cheap whiskey 
from cover to cover—very good, get 
it and put before your children and 
on your parlor table. But it won’t 
be The Progressive Farmer. We are 
not selling our souls in order to 
minake a “‘cheap” paper and get your 
subscription. 

If we were willing to take several 
hundred a year from promoters of 
swindling mining stocks to aid them 
in fleecing you, to sell you gorge- 
ously engraved paper at ‘10 cents 
a share’’—oh, yes, we might print 
a 50-cent paper for you then. But 
we should be too much ashamed of 
ourselves to hold up our heads—and 
if you wouldn’t be ashamed to read 
our paper, you are not the man we 
need in the Family. : 


Then, too, there is a class of mis- 
erable medical quacks and patent 
medicine frauds who fatten on the 
gullibility of the foolish and on the 
fears of the dying—fiends who coin 
the afflictions of Providence into 
shekels for their coffers, and take 
the last savings of death-bed suffer- 
ers in payment of vile and worth- 
less nostrums. They disguise poisons 
as “‘soothing syrups” for children; 
make drunkards by selling whiskey 
as catarrh medicines; ruin the heart 
‘with so-called ‘‘harmless’? headache 
powders and liver stimulants; and 
buy newspapers into silence by ad- 
vertising contracts. 

Oh, yes, we can make a 50-cent 
paper, or a 10-cent paper, for you— 
and get rich at that, perhaps—when- 
ever we get ready to sell ourselves 
to this splendid aggregation of 
scoundrels. 

But we are not going to do it. 

* * * 

Yes, sir, The Progressive Farmer 
is one dollar a year, and we charge 
a dollar because it really costs us a 
dollar to make it, and because it’s 
worth the dollar when we do make it. 

We do not ask any farmer to take 
it who does not think it worth a dol- 
lar. We are not making a paper 
for the cheap second-table, sucker- 
biting sort of farmer. He can get a 
“‘cheap”’ paper. He can get a pa- 
per from New York or Massachu- 
setts or Siam or Kamchatka and eat 
at the second table—after the North- 
ern farmers finish. He can get a 
paper whose editors never saw a 
Southern farm or a cotton stalk or 
a tobacco stalk in their lives, and 
who care nothing for us except the 
money they get out of us. He can 
bite at fake Southern farm papers 
edited in Massachusetts and New 
York and dated from New Orleans 
and marked “Southern Edition.’ He 
can get “‘cheap’’ farm papers really 
printed in the South, but filled with 
stock food, patent medicine and oth- 
er questionable advertising. He can 
subscribe for papers that get 50 
cents from him and $1 a year from 
those who would swindle him. 

For our part, we are going to 
charge a dollar a year and fight the 
swindlers. We are going to make 
a first-class paper for first-class 





With The 


>» ee farming is coming with 
OLE a vush. Farmers want 


to save that dollar an acre on 


and conserve moisture. 
early frosts. 


ranch, Our book tclis about them. 


year around—you ZS 
sene—and you feed it only when it works. 


what it would cost you. Write for it now. 


greatest tractor book we have ever seen. 


M. RUMELY COMPANY 


plowing. They want to lower their cost 
of production 10 cents a bushel on wheat. 
want to make big profits plowing and doing other work for neighbors. They 
want to plow deep and prepare a good seed bed. They want to plow early 
They want to gct their crops in quick to fool 
Don’t you want to know all about these astounding truths? 


Business Farmers—Iinvestigate 


There’s an of for you whether you farm 1C0 acres or a many thousand acre 
It tells about the wonderful profits cheap kcrosene 
is earning for farmers—how the of is converting this five to seven cents per gallon fuel 
into tireless powcr that plows, cultivates, harrows, seeds, threshes, fills your silo, does 
your road building and hauling at tremendous savings, making enormicus profits possible, 

You can no longer stand off, with horsepower, the tide of 
competition, if you want to make more than a living. You 
must feed your horses the most expensive kind of “‘fuel’”’ all the 
find the o# uses the cheapest fuel—kero- 


Facts for You to Read 


Read in our book what your brother farmers say: 
the story of the man who made $?,000 one season plowing for 
his neighlors after his own plowing was done. 
man will tell you he plowed at acost of 20 cents an acre. 
But get “Toiling and Tilling the Soil” and Spore = 


Another 


It costs you 
nothing except a postal and a moment’s time. Address 


§331Main St., La Porte, Ind, U. S. A. 
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the of Book 


Read letters like this: 
C. bP. Hohman of 

McLean County, N. D., 
writes:—‘The o certainly 
is the only engine for me. I 
have putin better thant00 acres, 
besides breaking 275 acres. Ican 
recommend your engine to any- 
body. It does exactly what you 
claim for it, and has more power 


than you claim forit.” 














FREE Folder 
and Almanac 






















cultivate the sides of the bank. 


ew Orleans, 








A Special 


spreads the gangs or pulls them together as desired. 
Easy on the operator — the spring does the heavy work. 
The Strong Boy Cultivator Does Better Work. Gangs can be tilted to 


Ask you dealer or write today for our FREE Strong Boy 
Folder, also our 
FLYING DUTCHMAN ALMANAC 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, IIL 


TEXAS MOLINE PLOW CO.. Dallas, Texas 
SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., OKLAHOMA MOLINE PLOW CO., 


Department No. 10 




















Southern 
Cultivator 


The Strong Boy Cultivator is built 
especially to meet the requirements of 
Southern Fields where work is heavy. 
It is strong and well balanced — not 
heavy and cumbersome. Easily ad- 
justed —simply raise the gangs and 
move the springs in or out, which 


/V 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











farmers, 
coming in at the second table; a pa- 
per that doesn’t drum for whiskey 
houses; a paper that doesn’t sell it- 
self to vampire quacks and patent 


farmers who don’t fancy 


medicine frauds; a paper that 
doesn’t let even $3,000 worth of ad- 
vertising patronage prevent its tell- 
ing the truth about the stock food 
fraud—and on this platform we 
shall stand as long as the farmers 
want this sort of paper. 


And The Progressive Farmer’s 
growth from 5,000 subscribers in 
1903 to 150,00 in 1912 indicates 


that the Southern farmers do most 
emphatically want such a paper and 





will give it the support it merits. 

Tell these facts to your neighbor 
who doesn’t understand how The 
Progressive Farmer is ‘‘different’’ 
and bring him into the fold. 


Where to Buy Seed Corn. 
READER writes: “I have a 10- 
acre field that I want to plant in 
corn. I want to get a good prolific 
corn. From whom would you ad- 
vise me te buy?’’ We answer, buy 
from whatever Progressive Farmer 
advertisers you think would suit you 
best. We believe they are all relia- 

ble, and we have no favorites. 
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t booklet 
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¥ _— 

We eland Ss 

Bic Boll, Cock’s Improved, Broad- 


well’s Double emt Bank Ac- 
count, Early Tri 


Cluster, Uncie Sam ‘and Tatum’s 


} 


Big Boil. 
SEED CORN 


Batt’s Prolific, Marlboro 
lific, Tatum’s Improved 
Shaw’s Improved. 

All pure, true to name 
best money can buy. 

For special prices and descr.p- 
tive booklet, address 


FAIR VIEW SEED FARM 


Palmetto, Ga. 


Pro- 
and 


and the 











For a sirong weed, good 
fruiter, fine staple, little 
less in case of storm and a 
yicld of from 39 to 42 per 
eent lint plant. 
PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTONSEED. 
best when originated. 
t ago; the 


Write for 
seed delivered 


prices. 
£6. Bix 
Fort Motte, S. C. 
J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE, S. C. 








Cook’s Improved Co‘ton Seed 


Re-improved and well selected. Sold 
U. S. Government doing demonstration 


. work in N. C. for pastfive years. Price 
$1 per bushel. 
Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, eoee N.C. 





RICK’S PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED 


Early, big boll, and improved by per- 
sonal selection of seed. Absolutely pure. 
Place your erders now for this celebrated 
variety. 

In Lots of Ten Bushels or 
More, $6c. per Bushel f.o.b. 
R. H. RICKS, - - Rocky Mount, N. C. 





BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully ae Rg ee 
padi years, v other variety 
IN UNITED STAILS rown on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure ceed i herp ossible where different kinds 
are grown. 102. 15¢c—2 0z. 25¢—4 oz. 40ce—+ Ib. 60e— 
1 Jb. $1.00—5 Ips. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Maeual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. i. BRANCG, Eerzelia. Columbia County, Georgia 





Fewer acres but better seed. The king of all cotton is 


MANGUM’S IMPROVED SUGAR LOAF 


The earliest and most prolific cotton known. 
Have ben improving this cotton for fifteen 
years. All seed grown by me, and ginned at my 

in. No inferier seed sold. Prices reasonable. 

ddress 


THE GREENFIELDS FARM 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


COW #:c: = BEANS 


excelled, 





rich in protein. As fertilizer : stores ni- 
trogen. As crops: big yielders. These 


legumes fit into all systems of farming. 
Write us today about seed, and ask for 
our booklet on cow peas and soy beans. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N. C 


COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allens Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 9)c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, - 


IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANT!NG. 


Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 
ply demand in 1911. 

Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 


Ww. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 
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HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 
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By Prof. J. F. Duggar, 


HE variety chosen by one fa- 

miliar with a considerable 

number of cottons would be 
very different according to whether 
the boll-weevil were present or ab- 
sent and according to the presence or 
absence of the disease known as 
black-root or cotton wilt, and some- 
times also called blight. 

The aim of this article is to offer 
some suggestions for use in choosing 
a variety suitable for  boll-weevil 
conditions and also to point out 
cottons which have 
proved quite resisting to the attacks 
of cotton wilt. 


Varieties for Wilt-Infested Land. 


It has been but little more than a 
decade since the beginning of the 
effort to breed up wilt-resistant cot- 
ton. Mr. W. A. Orton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
first noted that a certain proportion 
of the plants in a field of Jackson 
cotton were healthy when growing 
among diseased plants in a wilt-in- 
fected field. By selecting such plants 
and repeatedly growing them on wilt- 
infected lands, so as to discever and 
eradicate those subject to wilt, sav- 
ing seed from only those which re- 
mained healthy, he developed the 
most wilt-resistant variety that we 
now have, namely Dillon. As might 
be expected from its origin, the Dil- 
lon is quite similar, except in in- 
increased wilt resistance, to Jackson. 
It has its ancestor’s fault of difficult 
picking and of being an extreme 
cluster type. More important still, 
it is not early, which disqualifies it 
for growing on wilt-infected fields 
if the boll-weevil be also present. 
Like the old Jackson, it is produc- 
tive. 

By a similar process the Dixie va- 
riety was evolved from a different 
parent. It has shown considerable 
wilt resistance, but scarcely equal 
to that of the Dillon. The Dixie is 
a well-limbed plant of medium to 
late maturity and has rather a small 
boll. It is probably to be excluded 
from wilt-infected fields where the 
boll-weevil is present, unless early 
strains of Dixie be hereafter de- 
veloped. 

Wood is very similar to Hawkins 
in form of plant, but it is somewhat 
later. 


One strain of Covington-Toole has 
been especially selected by its orig- 
inator for wilt resistance, which it 
possesses in considerable degree. Its 
special advantage consists in the fact 
that it is medium early or earlier 
than any other of the wilt-resistant 
varieties just mentioned, and hence 
probably adapted to boll-weevil con- 
ditions, as well as to wilt-infected 
land. In experiment station tests 
in several States this variety has 
proved productive. Its bolls are 
small. 


Modella is a wilt-resistant variety 
now being developed by the Georgia 
State Board of Entomology. It is a 
selection from the Excelsior. 

In an experimental way several 
strains of Cook have shown moderate 
wilt resistance, but they have not 
been tested long enough nor is the 
amount of seed sufficient for them to 
be valuable within the next few 
years. 


Varieties to Grow in the Presence of 
the Boll-Weevil. 


It is almost universally recognized 
that in order for a variety to suc- 
ceed where the boll-weevil is present 
it must be early. Bennett showed 





Alabama Experiment Station. 


a few years ago that the particular 
form of earliness needed to permit 
cotton to be grown successfully in 
weevil infested areas consisted, not 
simply in early blooming nor in 
early opening, but rather in early 
setting of bolls. In other words, the 
most successful variety for boll-wee- 
vil conditicns may be said to be 
those which develop a large propor- 
tion of their bolls to at least the half- 
grown stage, early in the summer, 
or before the later and more numer- 


ous generations of weevils are at 
work. They are comparatively re- 


sistant to weevil injury, because boll- 
weevil is slow to attack bolls of this 
size or larger, so long as more imma- 
ture forms are available. 

Considering varieties now with 
special reference to earliness, the 
first place is oceupied by the King 
sroup. This includes the King vari- 
ety itself, together with all others 
which closely resemble it, notably, 
Simpkins and Broadwell. 

Since this is the earliest type of 
well-known cotton, these varieties 
are favorites especially during the 
first years of infestation by boll-wee- 
vils. However, as soon as farmers 
learn to push their cotton crops to 
early maturity there is often a de- 





sire to change to varieties with 
longer staple and with larger bolls. 


Among the varieties having larger 
bolls that have been successfully 
grown in boll-weevil regions are 
Triumph and Cleveland. Both are 
medium early, or early for big-boll 
kinds; the same may be said of Cook. 

It is believed that Covington-Toole 
is also early enough for boli-weevil 
conditions, but of course, this be- 
longs in the big-boll class. 

It is still a question of dispute in 
the boll-weevil region whether on 
the whole the highest success is at- 
tained with cottons of the extremely 
early small boll type or with those 
of the medium early kinds having 
larger bolls, which are believed to 
be somewhat less severely injured by 
the actual attacks of the weevil. 

Among other varieties reported 
from some of the weevil-infested dis- 
tricts of Louisiana and Texas as be- 
ing a favorite is Rublee. The writer 
has never tested this, but under- 
stands that this variety is early and 
has the peculiarity of dropping a 
large proportion of its foliage early 
in the fall. 

It is prudent for farmers living in 
the territory immediately adjacent to 
the boll-weevil area to plant enough 
of an early variety in 1912 to insure 
having sufficient seed of this kind 
for use after their farms are in- 
vaded by the weevil. But if they are 
already growing a satisfactory vari- 
ety and if that variety be even mod- 
erately early, they need not drop it 
as their main crop until compelled 
to do so by the actual arrival of the 
weevil. Indeed it should be remem- 
bered that extreme earliness of cot- 
ton is not essential to a full crop the 
first year that the weevils are pres- 
ent, for usually their attack is light 
the first year. However, earliness is 
otherwise desirable even the first 
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HARLEY’S TWO- 
FEARED CORN 








The above cut shows 10 hills of corn, 2 
stalks to the hill, 2 ears to the stalk, mak- 
ing 40 ears on 10 hills. These ea ire much 
larger than on the prolific varieties. It is a 
perfeet type of corn: always making 2 ears 
and when given distance will make more. 

Hariey’s Prolifie Corn—’ prolit 
corn known. Has made 8 inches 
Was second at Geergia . 1 ition 
in 1911, bein beaten less than a half-bushel 
per acre. This conn shelled 61 pounds of 
corn from 70 pounds of ears. Price, $1 per 
ae $3 per bushel. 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—Ffirst at Geor 
gia 5D xperiment Station for past thre years 
Made this year for me about 2 baics per 
acre, with 40 per cent lint Price y0c. per 
bushel; in large lots, 75c. 

These seed are carefuliy selected and sold 
it prices any farmer can afford to pay. 

Berkshire Pigs—S10 per pair. 

Address all orders to, 

VW. I. HARLEY 


WOODSIDE FARM, 


THE EARLIEST 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


Will drought and 
wet than any other’ variety 
known. Yields 38 to 40 per cent. 
12 to 14 bolls make more than 
20 bolis of the small variety. 


SPARTA, GA. 





stand more 


Grown and Ginned Exclusively by Me. 


Price, $1 per Bushel. 


I. L. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, North Carolina 





Toole’s--Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


For Sale—1,000 bushels of famous 

improved strain of Toole’s Prolific 

Cottonseed. “Greatest money-mak- 

ing known.” From cotton yielding 

an average of 1% bales per acre. 
Price, $1 per Bushel. 


GLEN DENNIS DAIRY FARM, Meda, Ga, 





Sugar Loaf Cotton, Biggs and Hunt’s Prolific 
and Crook’s White Giant Big Eared 
Seed Corn Are the Best. 

Mine have been grown and improved by 
myself, ginned at my own gin, and not @ 
bought seed will be sent you. 

It will pay any farmer who has not im- 
proved his cottonseed and seed corn to buy 
seed to plant. 

Price: Cottonseed, $1; Seed Corn, $2 
per Bushel. 
E. W. TIMBERLAKE, Wake Forest, N. ©. 





$1,000 SILVER CUP SEED CORN—A bushel 
of this World’s White Wonder Seed Corn 
ought to mean much to your corn crop and 
you cannot afford to surrender to scrub corn 
this year. Write for big free corn book and 
rules of contest where $75 in gold will be 
given as prizes. This corn defeated all ex- 
hibitors at New York Land Show last No- 
vember for best corn in United States. To 
win at Columbia and all big shows, you had 
better try this corn. 


W. H. 


SEED CORN 


Boone County Special, carefully bred and selected. 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B.Andrews,Prop., 


Drawer 676, - - Roanoke Va, 


DORIN, Clover, Va. 








46 Ears of Crook’s Prolific White Giant Corn 


Shelled one bushel. 
rich soils. 


A corn with 34 years improvement with breed fields on 
Many stalks produce two enormous ears each. 


Our Giant corn 


was tested in 1910 at Alabama Experiment Station with 20 leading varieties in- 


cluding 15 such leading prolific varieties as Mosby’s, Hastings, Marlboro. 


Our 


Giant badly beat the entire twenty varieties in field and only required one- 


half as many ears to shell one bushel. 
with only $12 worth of fertilizer. 


We grew 121 bushels per acre last year 
At the Tennessee Experiment Station this 
year our Giant corn stood head in yield. 


Price peck, 75c.; 1-2 bushel, $1.25; bushel, $2.25; five bushels, $10.50. One bushel on cob $2.75. Booklet free 


CROOK BROTHERS 


HURON, TENNESSEE. 


bd . 
Reference: Citizens Bank, Lexington, Tenn. 
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Saturday, March 2, 


eS SAE TAS ATS RE RS a ies 
The “Scaici”’ 

Barrow Aitachment 
FOR CULTIVATORS 





\ prs rctic rally 4 
indestructi- 
jbie and can 
used on 
\lleorn, cotton 
and small 
growth long 
fbefore a reg- 
alar cultiv a- 
tor. “H E 
“SC AIEF 

is the only 
perfect har- 
y and costs one-half the price of inferior 
attachiic ‘nts. Price per set $5de ivered. Price 

to Dealers on tg age mee Wanted. 
- J. BRGOA 

200 Throckmorton St... 





Fort n Worth, Texas. 














THE FAMOUS “SUNNY SOUTH” CORN AND 
COTTON PLANTER 
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Plain $12, 


Fertilizer $15. 9 No. 27 Black Hawk C. & ¢ 


plan er, piain $12, Fer Hatt ope eds ii 
Kraus Low Wheei » Shovel, ped aL hil ulky 
Cultivator $40.00 
York Improv ed Wee der $9.00 


“Jumbo Jr., -2 H. P. Gas soli ne e Engine $30.00 


Sold by the Best Dealers. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO.,_ - 


Department M. 


Baltimore, Md, 














THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


trains students in all 


work. Facilities 


lines of veterinary 
unexcelled. 
For catalog, address, 


LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - 
Dept. 


Philadelphia. 
G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 
SHINE’S EARLY PROLIFIC COTTONSEED 
For Sale by Originator. 
Indisputably the earliest cotton 
90 @ays from planting. 80 per 
locks. Yields 1 to 3 bales per 
from disease, Finest lint. 
Awarded medal at St. Louis, 1904. 
Won premiums at all fairs entered, 1911. 
Price $1 per Bushel f.o.b. 
J. A. SHINE, - - - Faison, N. C. 


FARMERS, LISTEN TO REASON !f 

“The proof of the pudding is chewing the 
bag.” Try my cotton and you will grow 
no other. A choice selection from the high- 
est type of the big-boll cotton. It is carly, 
gathering in October a bale per acre from 
June planting. It’s prolific, my crop aver- 
aging 2,250 pounds; the croppers on my 
farm leading all others, making 20 bales to 
the mule. Do you see? $1 per bushel. 


L. C. DAVIS, LaGrange, Ga. 
SEED CORN Bigg’s Prolific and Cocke’s 
Prolific seed corn for sale. 
Grown especia'ly for see . rices: —, 60 
cents; he ag ae ta $1.10; one bushel, $2.00; f. 0, 
b. Was haw, N. J. W. MORRISON, 
Route 1, Box 22, Waxhaw, N. C. 





known— 
cent five 
acre. Free 











Farmer’s Improved Seed Corn 
Thave for sale a limited amount of Improve, i Pri lifie 
Secd Corn, that has taken prizes in three States, and 
produced : ood yields, I willsupply you for the coming 
season. Price, te ve” bushel; $1. pence half bushel; and 
80c per peck. 0. B..E ailes’, N 


ALLISON FARMER, ‘Baily, N. C. 
BATT’S 4-EARED SELECTED SEED CORN 
FOR SALE. 
seed in 442-fvot rows, 30 incr >s 








Grown for 


in row. Bushell, $3; % bu., $1.75; peck, 41. 
Send money with order. 
W. K. WOOLARD, Vactolus, N. C. 





Selected Seed Peanuis 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 

Write for Samples and 

THE PEELE PEANUT CO., 

WHITLOCK’S 


Prices. 
Roxobel, N. C. 
TWO-EAR CORN. 

White Dent, good sized ears, deep grain, 
small white cob. Peck, 75¢; % bu., $1.40; 
bu., $2.75; cash bib ord: r. 





ss, 


HAMMOCK. a Springs, N. C. 


FA RM. 





SEED CORN—BIGGS’ VARIETY 
Field selected Average 3 yvood ears to 
stalk on common land. I produced 81 bushels 
per acre—eost, $8. % bu., $1.40; bu., $2.75; 
2 bu., $5 Send cash with order. 
SAMUEL RIDDLE, Biscoe, N. C. 


SEED CORN, POULTRY AND HOG FARM. 
Bigys 7 ear, Cocke’s and Marlboro prolific seed corn on 
the cob or shelled, ¢2 per bushel. 800 bushels for sule. 
We grow it for seed. Lz urge White Wyandotte cockerels 
pat pa illet Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. We 
wi ple ase yo 


WK GROOME & SONS, Route 3, Greensboro, N. C. 


HUNT’S IMPROVED PROLIFIC 
SEED CORN. 

Field selected from stalks having two to three good 
vars Scient fically bred fors’x years. Bene shelled. 
Peck, 25 cents; Hal*-bushel, $1.40; Bushel, $2.5 

R. P. HUNT, Route 2, Wake seine, 











WHITE 


N. C. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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HAVE A SEED Pi OF THIS YEAR. 


In No Other Way Can You Hope 
Permanently to Improve Your 
Corn or Cotton. 

WCNDER how many of the readers 


of The Progressive Farmer have 
a breeding patch for their cotton and 
corn in mind this spring? Much has 
been written and said upon this sub- 
ject and doubtless many of us have 
resolved to have a breeding patch. 
fut in the hurry of getting our crop 
pitched this spring these good re- 
solves are too apt to be lost sight 
of and forgotten. Most of us have 
made some effort to secure better 
seed, either by having made our own 
selection from our fields last year 
or by purchase from some man who 
claims to have done so. Many who 
have depended upon the latter meth- 
od of improving our crop are doomed 
to disappointment; but no matter 
what plan we have adopted we are 
a temporary step 
forwerd 


and run grave danger of 
slipping back into the same rut if 


we do not give these seed, especially 
the very bes! of them, particular at- 
tention in the shape of selection of 
soil suited and prepared for them 
and also give the resultant plants 
the best of care and attention and 
cultivation. 

As with livestock so with seed. 
Good feed and care are just as im- 
rortant as good blood. At least, it 
matters not how well-bred our plants 
or animals are we cannot expect the 
best results unless the two go hand 
in hand. 

So the fight for better plants— 
plants that are more certain to yield 
better and be of better quality— 
is only begun when we have selected 
our seed or have paid some one else 
to do what we had much better have 
cone for ourselves. 

Do not make the plats too large, 
for by so doing Wwe are more apt to 
neglect or indifferently prepare and 
cultivate them, and remember the 
secret of the greatest’ success is in 
giving the best of preparation and 
cultivation. At the greatest a quar- 
ter of an acre for both cotton and 
eorn is all that should be undertaken 
and this had bet’‘er be reduced to a 
few rows or even individual plants. 
A single stalk of cotton or ear of 
corn will in a very short while be 
the progenitor of seed enough to 
plant the ordinary farm. Each year 
we are to select the very best indi- 
vidual in this seed patch for our 
rext-vear’s seed patch and the se- 
lected best of the balance is to go 
to make up the bulk of our crop. 

By pursuing this method our field 
seed is improved each year and 
comes nearer to that goal towards 
which every good farmer should cer- 
tainly be striving—the perfect plant 
both in yield and in the quality of 
the product. 

The day is rapidly approaching 
when no one but a scrub farmer will 
plant scrub seed and the handwriting 
is on the wall for the one as well as 
for the other. Is this handwriting 
for you, Mr. Reader? 

D. N. BARROW. 


Black-Eyed a, 


ete that one of your cotton farm- 
er readers wants to raise Black- 
Eyed peas instead of so much cotton. 
The Black-Eyed pea has a very thin 
hull and cannot stand cloudy or 
rainy weather, after they are ripe. 
They should be gathered every nine 
days when they are ripening or they 
will turn black and spoil if it rains. 
They are at their best in an irrigated 
section where it does not rain much. 


A. J. LUCK. 


High Point, N. C. 
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Protific Cotton 
And Price of Seed. 


It matters not who you are, it’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Evrly maturity and will make three 
bares per acre. 

Ninety days 


circular 


Extra 


from coming up to open 
bolls—a record breaker of early matur- 
ing varieti+s of cotton. 

Testimonials of the 
results from scientific 
tried this cotton. In fact, it just suits 
the wants and needs of the cotton grow- 
er in and out-of the boll-weevil section 
as well. 


most astounding 
farmers who have 








256 BUSHELS OF CORN TO ACRE 
RAISED NEAR McBE iE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Of recent years South Carolina has paid special attention to corn growing. 
and fifty-six bushels have been raised on one acre near Me Bee, S.C 











Two hundred 
The fertile lands ad- 


joining this thrivirg ecmm unity fre now in great demuvd and the tide of immigration is 
turning toward this fine farming section. 
fhe owners of a 17,000 tract in Chesterfield County, in which McBee is located, have 


finally decided to open their rich holdings to actual settlers 


A Farmer Can Soon Beccme Independent Here Grow- 
ing Long and Short Stapie Cotton, Straw- 
berries and Truck of All Kinds. 
Expenses of living are lower than _ where ele 
here for men of moderate meas are b: rthan elsewhere. You can secure any size tract 
you desire now atan exceedingly low pot and on easy,ierms. Special inducements are 


mide by the owners who are wi'ling to lend a helping hand to actual settlers. 
Write for interesting Free Booklet. Address, 


E. FP. MINTER, Department 0, Secretary, 


LAUREWNS, S. C. 


in the United States, and the conditions 














SUMMEROUR’S HALF AND RALF COTTON 


HALF LINT --- HALF SEED 


1,000 lbs. SEED COTTON MAKES 5060 Ib. BALE 


Makes 50 per cent more Seed Cveiton than other varieties 
And then produces these wonderful resuits at the gin: 
905 tbs. seed cotton made a bale of 448 Ibs., or 51 per cent lint. 
1,120 lbs. seed cotton made a ba'e of 564 Ibs., or 50 per cent lint. 
1.070 ibs. seed cotton made a bale of 535 lbs., or 50 per cent lint, 
740 ibs. seed cotton made a tale of 386 Ibs., or 52 per cent lint. 
816 lbs. seed cotton made a bale of 429 Ibs., or 52 per cent lint. 
This cotton is early and fruits rapidiy. Is the easiest to pees of any cotion grown. On 


SUPMME] ROU Ss Sept. 21, 1911, in Forsyth Co., Ga., six men 


picked 3,037 pounds of SUMMEROUR’S “Half 
| aN and Half” cotton in day. There are 
\HALF AND HALF /i\ 





one 
reasons why this is possible, and why this is 
the best all’round cotton for farmers to 


f | plont. Send today for free booklet, giving 
/ | \ full reasons and proof of every claim I make. 
F Fe, HK. H. SUMMERCOUR, 





Hairtn,: Box 24, Duluth, Ga. 











blo Crore eed Can't 
Tobacco bike 


SL "ATE’S. Tobaces. Seed 


. These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
RS. under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 


seed is taken out by our method. You secure 
secd that germinate, 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value? Why risk home-grown un- 


tested sced when the cost of securing seed like 


Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 


This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm ef the 
world, and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. 
We have all varicties. The use of Slate’s seed multiplies 
the possibilities of your crop. Don't be satisfied with any 
other but write us now for booklet and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 








TOPE’S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 
9 The most wonderful yielder yet known. 
Does not require instructions to grow two 


bales per acre. It's easy on common land. 


won prize over other varieties of $100 1 have grown three, Largest and earliest 
offered by the Board of Trade of big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
Cheraw. perimental tests show the yield 3@@ to 1,200 


Price $2 per Bushel. 


R. B. LANE Y 


CHERAW, S. C. 


pounds per vere over 
selected sevd to offer. 
An investment to get 
ences, 


other varieties. Some 
Peck, $1; bushel, $3. 
them. Best ef refer- 





J. D. HOPE, Sharon, N. ©, 
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MEV ICs Plowing: 
The Easiest 
Work 


Bhistead of the 
Ha rdest 














































LOWING has _ always 
been hard and the most 
monotonous work of farming. 
But now it is different. The 
Traction Engine has not only made 
lowing easy but it has greatly re- 
Maced the cost—has enabled men to 
do more, in less time. 


You ought to know the facts and 
figures—what traction-power plowing 
means to you—how it adds to your 
profits. Why not investigater We 
will gladly send you our catalogue 
and any special information you may 
desire. 


Gasoline and T t 
IHC Sxercsene’ Lractors 
arenotnew. They have proved their reliability, strength, and economy 
in official contests, as well as in every-day tests on thousands of farms, 

Not alone in plowing, but in seeding, disking, harrowingand hauling, 
fn belt-power and draw-bar work of all kinds, 1 H C tractors have proved 
their value and superiority. 

The IH C local dealer will tell you about I HC tractor victories in 
Winnipeg and in Europe. He will point out the many I H C tractor features 
and advantages in design, materials, and construction; and he will tell you 
about the complete I H C line, which includes gasoline and kerosene tractors, 
12, 15, 20, 25, and 45-H. P. in several styles—and horizontal and vertical 

jengines, stationary or mounted on skids or trucks, air-cooled or water-cooled, 
1 to 50-H. P. If you prefer, write direct. \ 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA ' 
CHICAGO (incorporated) USA 











1H C Service Bureau 
The Bureau is aclearing house for agricultural data, 
It aims tolearnthe best ways of doing things on the 
farm, and then distribute the information. Your 
individual experience may help others. Send your 
problem to the IH C Service Bureau. 





ebraska. 


Pulls Biggest 
Stumps In 
Five Minutes 


Pulls an acre a day. Doubles land value. 
Enables you to grow money-making crops 
instead of paying taxes on land that yields 
nothing. Get the 


atte Stump Puller 
Hercules sripie rower mp er | 
Farm aff your land. Let us mail you free book showing photos and letters from owners. See how 


hundreds are making 6100 for every 8linvested. Hercules Triple ower equals locomotive, All Steel 
means 60% lighter and 4007 stronger than cast iron or “semi-stee!.” 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—3 YEAR GUARANTEE—SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 
Try a Hercules at our risk of it pleasing you. Hitch toany stump, green tree or bunch of hedge and 
watch it work. Use it 3) days on hardest jobs. Money right back if you want it. 3 Year Guarantee 
means free replacement of ali castings that break, whether your fault or fault of machine. Double 
Ratchets insure safety. Special introductory price offer to first 5,000 buyers. Saves you big moaey on 
eost. Mail postal now for all facts, book, ficures and price to you. Aduress 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, $80 - 17th Street, Centerville, Io, 








YOU ARE THE MAN?! 


Write us AT ONCE, if you want to use the MONEY-MAKING planter. 

Plants cotton, corn, beans, peanuts, sorghum, etc. Plants ALL 
seeds in HILLS or DRILLS; a great advantage over other planters. 
Plants in furrow or on ridge. 










j THE THROW AWAY that old rattle trap,seed 
ie ae Get - hegehaner —— 
cotton in hills. Geta pe . Sav 

OAKS 5) per cent in seed pe chopelan. siMP- 
LEST and most reliable planter made. 
ONE- Weighs only 95 lbs. FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED. PRICE LOW, 
WHEEL SPECIAL CASH oF TIME 
co ON PRICE. 
ri THE OAKS 
and CORN MFG. CO. 
PLANTER New Bern, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








REDUCING THE COTTON ACREAGE. 








THE “ROCK HILL PLAN.” 


This Movement for the Reduction of 
Cotton Acreage Explained by the 
Originator. 


VER since the ‘“‘Rock Hill plan,” 
looking to the securing of a 
substantial reduction of the cot- 
ton acreage for the year 1912, 
was first suggested, and endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Cotton Congress at the New 
Orleans session in December last, it 
has commanded the attention and 
endorsement of the people and the 
press throughout the Cotton Belt. 
The plan itself is simple enough 





J. G. ANDERSON. 


for any farmer to understand. It 
merely applies business principles to 
securing an actual reduction of acre- 
age, which every man knows is vi- 
tally essential to the securing of a 
fair price for the 1912 cotton crop. 

It provides for the appointment, 
in each State, of a State Superinten- 
dent, who shall raise from bankers 
and business men, chiefly, a sum 
sufficient to pay the expense he must 
incur in organizing the State; this 
man to be named by the Governor, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and 
President of the State Farmers’ Un- 
ion of each State. 


Then the Superintendent appoints 
a county committee consisting of one 
farmer, one banker and one mer- 
chant at each county seat town, and 
this committee undertakes to secure, 
by subscriptions, sufficient funds to 
employ paid canvassers to secure the 
actual signed pledges from the in- 
dividual farmers in each township, 
or other subdivision, in each county. 
From $125 to $200 is ample. 

The first State to be fully organ- 
ized under the plan, was South 
Carolina, and I was appointed the 
Superintendent for that State to put 
the plan into effect. 

It was desired to make South Car- 
olina an object lesson to her sister 
States, and, for that reason, the 
work was vigorously pushed. There 
was a ready and quick response. 

Some of the other States, as in 
most matters of the kind affecting 
a broad territory, being apparently 
slow to take hold and get to work, 
the State Farmers’ Union, of South 
Carolina, passed a resolution request- 
ing Mr. E. J. Watson, Commissioner 
of Agriculture of South Carolina, 
as President of the Southern Cotton 
Congress, and myself, to make a tour 
of all the large producing Cotton 
Belt States, visiting all the officials 
and urging speedy and uniform ac- 
tion. 

The tour began with a visit to 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on Febru- 
ary 1, when a conference with the 
State officials and officers of the 
Union was held, as well as a public 








meeting at which the plan was ex- 
plained. North Carolina was put 
on the road to thorough organization 
at once. Then, in rapid succession, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma were visited, 
with like results, State Superinten- 


dents, carefully chosen, being im- 
mediately appointed. 
Returning from Arkansas, we 


stopped at Baton Rouge, but did not 
particularly urge any material re- 
duction in Louisiana, as the State 
had already materially reduced her 
acreage crop of necessity. The quick 
tour ended at New Orleans on the 
evening of the 10th. 

During the tour, there were sever- 
al substantial rises in the price of 
cotton, but I do not believe that even 
a further rise will materially affect 
the determination of the farmer, not 
only to sign the pledge, but to abide 
by it. 

The press throughout the Belt has 
been conducting a _ strong, steady 
campaign for reduction and I am 
satisfied that the ordinary farmer 
knows that the reduction of the cot- 
ton acreage means diversification. I 
hope the farmer is not going to 
let a temporary advance in price fool 
him, as a real reduction in cotton 
is necessary to maintain proper fig- 
ures. 

The bears, very naturally, are 
claiming that there will be no reduc- 
tion of acreage. They actually bold- 
ly assert that there will be no de- 
crease, but an increase of acreage in 
Texas. Governor Colquitt, who has 
been giving time, energy and close 
application to the Texas situation, 
declares that there will be a mate- 
rial decrease and that there is a 
strong business-like effort on foot 
to get the farmers to sign the pledge. 


South Carolina is more than half 


finished and will be completed; 
North Carolina is organized and 
working in conjunction with the 


Farmers’ Union. Georgia is under 
the supervision of Mr. Frank Wel- 
don, who has been working at the 
matter just one week, and says the 
State will go through; Alabama is 
well and efficiently organized and 
can be counted upon to produce re- 
sults; Mississippi is lined up under 
the supervision of the officials of the 
Farmers’ Union, and I am sure will 
reduce; Arkansas and Oklahoma are 
both alive to the situation and I was 
assured would go right ahead with 
the plan. 

Everything points to the success 
of the movement, but I must impress 
upon your farmer readers the impor- 
tance of joining the movement and 
adhering strictly to the signed agree- 
ment. If they let the rise in price 
fool them, they will have no one to 
blame but themselves. They are ab- 
solutely masters of the situation and 
have the chance of a lifetime to reap 
the benefit of coneert of action. I 
believe that they will act wisely and 
that an average uniform reduction 
in acreage of not less than 15 per 
cent will be the result. That is my 
candid opinion, after visiting the va- 
rious States and consulting with the 
officials and people generally. It may 
be 20 or 25 per cent. 

J. G. ANDERSON. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 





“The Cure for the Cotton Evil is 
Corn.” 

ECRETARY A. C. DAVIS would 
‘fix the price of cotton’’ by ‘“‘deter- 
mining upon an equitable price.’ 
This is impracticable, as we have 
no power by which this can be done. 
The old story of ‘“‘who will bell the 
cat.”’ Last March, we met in conven- 
tion at Valdosta, for the purpose of 
improving the price of Sea Island 
cotton, and by unanimous vote de- 
cided to reduee acreage 50 per cent. 
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resident Barrett said: ‘‘I have in my 
dealings with farmers, found them 
the biggest set of liars under the 
sun.’”’ So he had lists passed around 
the hall, and all present signed the 
agreement to curtail acreage 50 per 
cent. I have no means of ascer- 
taining to what extent they carried 
out the terms of agreement, but we 
now see Georgia and Florida selling 
a record-breaking crop. 

There will never be anything ac- 
complished by such means. All of 
these finespun theories are nil. 

The cure for the cotton evil is 
corn. It is an evil unadulterated. Co- 
cperative handling will only come 
after years of hard work all along 
the line. Should six States get to- 
gether and act on the square, their 
good work could be nullified by the 
other States that grow cotton, and 
it is idle to expect that the whole 
South will ever act in concert in any 
theoretical proposition, be it ever so 
alluring. Corn is the solution of the 
cotton problem. Plant more corn, 
and of necessity there will be less 
cotton grown. Should the South grow 
all the corn it needs, the cotton crop 
would never exceed 12,000,000 bales, 
because it will take all of the farms 
of the South to do it. 

Corn means stock, and farmers 
who have both on their farms, can 
wait for the spinner to come after 
the cotton, which means that they 
will be a party to the trade when his 
cotton is sold, and when we attain 
that condition, we will claim and 
hold our birthright. 

More corn—less cotton—less cot- 
ton—more money. See? 

Go through the South to-day and 
you can tell farms that grow grain 
before you get on them. You see 
hogs, cows, sheep, horses, carriages, 
autos, paint and flowers. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





Substitute Other Rental Crops for 
Cotton. 


ATELY, in conversation with my 
friend, Dr. H. E. Stockbridge, 
editor of the Southern Ruralist, he 
advanced the most promising remedy 
for over planting of cotton; a feasi- 
ble plan for reduction of acreage. 


The negro’s excuse is that the 
landlord will not take anything but 
cotton for rent. So it is proposed 
that the landlord accept from him 
75 bushels of corn in lieu of a bale 
of cotton. Cotton at 10 cents aver- 
age price, and 75 cents for corn, 
would about equalize. In fact, a 
tenant can raise 75 bushels of corn 
and a good big crop of soy baens or 
cowpeas for hay or hog feed on less 
land and with less work than he can 
make a bale of cotton ready for mar- 
ket. 

A good equivalent also would be 
three tons of soy bean hay, and that, 
worth $60 at least, can be raised 
easier than the cotton and with much 
less and cheaper fertilizers, and add 
$5 to $8 in nitrogen and humus per 
acre to the land at the same time 
without any cost, to the benefit of 
both. ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Editorial Comment: There is no 
doubt but we must adopt some other 
basis for paying rent. So long as 
the merchant refuses to furnish sup- 
plies on any other than a cotton 
basis and the landlord insists on the 
same crop for the paying of rent, the 
cotton acreage will be too large. We 
must establish a ready market for 
other crops and make it easy for the 
tenant or land-owner to dispose of 
other products or this question of 
marketing will continue to exert an 
undue influence on the acreage of 
cotton. 

For these reasons, any attempt to 
introduce a substitute as a basis for 
credit and for paying rent is to be 
encouraged. But is the basis sug- 
rested an equitable one? It may not 


be exactly inaccurate to state that 





75 bushels of corn can be grown on | 
less land than a bale of cotton, but | 
it certainly takes more land at pres- 
ent in Georgia, for instance, to grow 
75 bushels of corn than to grow a 
bale of cotton. Taking the average 
yields for the years 1906 to 1910 
inclusive, it required 2.76 acres to 
grow a bale of cotton and 5.70 acres 
to grow 75 bushels of corn, or a lit- 
tle more than twice as much land. 

In making hay a substitute for 
cotton, three tons seems too small 
a quantity. Three tons of hay can be 
grown on even less land and at much 
less expense than a bale of cotton 
or 75 bushels of corn. In fact, if 
we take the 2.76 acres now required 
to grow a bale of cotton in Georgia 
and sow to fall oats and cut and 
make hay of them at the right stage 
and then follow with soy beans and 
make hay of these, at least six tons 
of hay will be made and at less ex- 
pense than if this same land is culti- 
vated in cotton. 

Again, our friend puts the price of 
hay too high for the Cotton Belt gen- 
erally. We think four tons of hay at 
$15 a ton a more equitable basis. 

Of course, the growing of the le- 
gumes will or may be better for the 
land and this will benefit tenant and 
landlord alike, but we must accept 
with some reservation the statement 
that the growing of three tons of 
legume hay will leave from $5 to $8 
additional nitrogen in the land, when 
the hay is taken off and sold. We 
may readily grant that there will be 
this value of nitrogen in the roots 
and stubble of the legume plants that 
produce three tons of hay, but did 
this all come from the air? On fairly 
good land, or after a few crops of 
legumes have been grown and the 
supply of nitrogen slightly increased, 
there will probably be as much ni- 
trogen taken from the land in the 
growing of a legume crop as is left in 
the roots and stubble. 





Do Seedsmen Claim on Much? 


NUMBER of people who have 

fancy cotton seed to sell claim 
that they will produce two to three 
bales per acre when any sensible 
farmer knows that is not true ex- 
cept in extreme cases. Their basis 
of three bales per acre is on a few 
stalks. Are they dishonest? I an- 
swer: No, but yetgit is misrepresen- 
tation. They have seed to sell and 
I have seen many farmers lose out 
on their crop because they tried some 
new-fangled seed advertised as 
above. 

Last year I had a number of stalks 
of cotton that matured over 100 bolls 
per stalk. Jt was of the Toole va- 
riety, and allowing 100 bolls to the 
pound and 4,000 stalks to the acre, 
it would have produced three bales 
per acre, but that same field only av- 
eraged about 1,299 pounds of seed 
cotton. Would it be fair for me to 
advertise my seed as making three 
bales per acre? I will leave that for 
you to decide, and so it is in all bus- 
iness callings, as I mentioned above. 

Don’t be over-zealous to buy every 
new seed or implement you see ad- 
vertised and don’t be too hasty or 
harsh in your condemnation if you 
are not pleased. Stand by the “tried 
and true.’’ 


C. B. SPRADLEY. 
Camden, S. C. 





“The Boys’ Corn Club of York 
County has been the means, directly 
and indirectly, of producing thou- 
sands of bushels of corn that would 
not have been produced otherwise,” 
says the Yorkville (S. C.) Enquirer. 
The same thing is true of many an- 
other county in the South. Your 
county ought to have the corn club 
work this year, and if it ig to have it, 


it is none too soon to begin agitating 
for it. 





Professor Massey says: ‘The most expen- 
sive tool to use on the farm is a hoe."* This 
is undoubtedly so; and I believe the best 





Goopfvear Rubber Carriage Tires 


in Existence 


-Most Popular 


The sales of Goodyear ‘‘Wing’’ Carriage 
Tires increased 24% in 1910-11 over the previous 
season, though no more carriages were made. 

The 1911-12 season will, we estimute, show the 
astounding increase of 81% over 1910-11. 

148 of the 200 carriage builders in the U. S.— 
nearly 75%—are now using Goodyear’ Wing” Tires. 

More dealers are selling “Goodyear Wings” 
than any other rubber carriage tire. 

More than 3,000,000 Goodyear ‘“‘Wing” Tires 
have been sold since their invention 13 years ago. 

Just as Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires have be- 
come first in the automobile world, so have Good- 
year “Wing” Tires become the sensation of 
carriagedom. 

In the light of these big facts, would it not be 
folly for anyone to choose commonplace carriage 
tires when “Goodyears”’ cost no more? 

SOURS. 9 ° 

Our “Wing” Tire 

Note this patented “Wing.” (See picture at 
. right, above). How 
it presses against the 
channel, thus pre- 
venting mud, grit or 
water from gettingin 
and quickly rusting 
@ the rim and destroy- 
ingthetire base. This 
tive remains sound. 
It won’t creep or get 
loose. Gives utmost 
wear. Will protect 


| sion carriage and greatly lengthen Its life. 
eing of tough, ee | pa it is excep- 
e 


tionally easy-riding. 


Goodyear “Eccentric” Tire 


is -specially designed for lighter vehicles— 
runabouts,etc. Note the wire hole is de/ow 
the center. 
depth of the tire one-half. 
much money. This tire stays firm in the 


channel. 


used in the “Eccentric’’ makes it remark- 
ably easy-riding. Always gives satisfaction, { 


Free Booklet 


Carriage Tire Book and name of dealer in your 
town who sells Goodyear Tires. (687 


THE ae 
Branches in 103 Principal Cities. 
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This increases the wearing 
Saves you that 


The high-grade, springy rubber 


Send us your name on a 
postal today for our latest 






TIRE & RUBBER C 


‘on, Ohio 




















forks. 


quickness. 


Trade Mark Registered. 














paying one, according to cost is a 
pencil.—-W.. W. Shay, Cruso, N. c _— 


Go to the nearest Keen Kutter 

dealer and see some of these 

You'll enjoy handling 
them—there’s fine “heft” to them—they’ve got the right hang 
and balance—enabling you to heave a big load with ease and 
This can be truly said of every Keen Kutter tool. 
because they are adjusted perfectly. Note the quality and flex- 
ibility of the tines—how thorough the workmanship and finish. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


must stand the most rigid tests for quality, efficiency and durability before 
they can bear the famous trade mark. No matter what you wantin tools, 
buy by that trade mark—it stands for dependability and thoroughness. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”* 







MANURE FORK 
No. K504 Price $1.25 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Send for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1331 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 



































—E. C. SIMMONS. 














It is strictly a 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., er write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


is Rightly Named 






















At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing fer the 
entire year. 


Macon, Ga. 











‘fant Distributer, No. 1 


Rotary Feed 


Strongest, most perfect 

e. Far superior to 
anything on the market. 
Unsurpassed for putting out all 
kinds of guano; easily 
Preper amount; no waste in turning rows, 


regulated to distribute the 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 
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ments fer the pur-_ 
pose ever put onthe! 

















Log Bea: 
SALEM IRON WORKS, 





HUSTLER SAW MILL 


It is the lightest running, easiest handle4, fas‘est cutter, most drable and satisfactory Saw Mi em the mar- 
et. No other mill has so many time and lobor-saving inventions all in one, at such a low price. We build 
m Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 












Record: 2100 ft of | 
Boards in one Hour- | 


Write for eatalegue No. 
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This is the wagon that for lightness 
of running—strength—and durability 
has never been equaled. 

For the ‘“‘Thornhill’’ we buy only the 
toughest wood-stock that the country 
affords. It is seasoned under shelter. 
Not until it is bone-dry can it go intoa 
*Thornhill.’’ It is subjected to con- 
stant inspection. 

The iron and steel used must be per- 
fect. 

And much is due to our skilled work- 
men, whose ingenuity has given to the 
_ “Thornhill” splendid features that no 
. other wagon ever possessed. 

Because we know that it will run 
easier, last longer, stand more hard- 
ships than any wagon built, we can 
and do guarantee it. 

Take the ‘‘Thornhill” wheels with 
their brute-like strength—made with 





The “THORNHILL” Wagon 
Is the Guaranteed Wagon 


oak hubs and felloes and tough hickory 
spokes—machine driven to insure the 
right dish—the hubs banded with double 
refined sable iron, electric welded and 
pressed on with a hydraulic bander. 


The bolsters, because of their con- 
struction, have their strength multi- 
plied. 


The malleable front houn plate pre- 
vents the gears from ever getting out 
of line. 


The malleable long sleeve skein will 
outlast any skein in use, and it runs 
with much less friction. It averts all 
danger of the axle breaking at the 
skein. 


In this short advertisement we can- 
not tell you about all of the ‘‘Thornhill’”’ 
features. Go to the ‘“Thornhill’’ dealer 
and see them with your own eyes. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


I RAE RITE I SELES ES IT BAA ESLER SOIT RE ERSTE MIG EN EEE 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 
EEL DOI ARE EIS ELEN LE BRS SIEGEL BIEL ABLE LORIE NEI SOREL AED TE BRO BET 
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This Book 
You'll Want 


If You Study 
Out Things 








Fearless Manure Spreader 


one of the most valuable machines a farmer can own. 


This Beater is a wonderful piece of ma- 
the manure twice the 
width of the bed; a strip eight feet wide from 
With it you can cut the 
time and labor of spreading in half—do two 
acres while your neighbor does one. No 
other spreader is so equipped; it’s the only 
one which spreads as evenly on the edge of 
the strip as in the center, thick or thin as you 
wish. No other spreader tears up the ma- 
nure, corn stalks, etc., so fine and in the best 
shape for quick action of the elements. No 
other has a lighter draft—one team will haul now 
Don’t Miss Sending for This Free Book 

ore the copies are all gone. Send your request today—mail 
the coupon or a postal card. You'll forgetit if you don’t do 
it now and you'll lose a lot of valuable information. 
HUTCHISON, SEBORN & HIPP, Charlotte, N. C., or 


WALTER A. WOO 
MOWING & REAPING MACHINE CO. 


Hoosick Falis, N. Y. 


chinery. 


a four-foot body. 


Box 254 


EVERY live farmer will want to learn 
the secret of getting bigger returns 
from his land, of avoiding the big waste 
of manure, labor and time which is los- 
ing farmers thousands of dollars every 
year. 

Get a copy of this free book and study 
it. Read about the Circular Beater and 
learn why it makes 


WALTER A. WOOD 


a Fearless allday: The Fearless has a very 
low body and tracks with an erdinary wagon. 
The Fearless is strong, durable, long-lived 
because it has ‘Walter A. Wood Quality” in 
every part. We guarantee it unconditionally. 
We want you to know the Fearless 








Spreader and all it will do for you; 
to know it as we know it and as 
hundreds of practical farmers 
know it from experience. 









Whether or not you want 
to buy a manure spreader 








Send me, Free, your book 
describing the Fearless 
Spreader and the wonderful 
Circular beater. 

























{f Turnipseed improved Guitivator 


Saves the work of an extra man and mule right in the 
season when they are worth $5 per day, by straddling 
cotton with one operation. Leaves the cotton on ridge 
of uniform width making it easy to chop. Throws dirt 


to middie and 

covers up all 

grass. f 
ADJUSTABLE. 

Feet nee A set 

any ad 

steel. Can be fitted w 


your money. Write today for full 











tance spars, also rete Low wel ty 
the row. Strongly made o e 
ag ith turners, scooters or 
Hundreds in use ia this section by en- 
tb owners. Buy it. Try it. If youdon’t 
like it freight it back to us and we will refund 
particulars. 


et ee See, Ome, & 
, 







F. 0. B. Griffin, ce } 


Fitted with one set each of 
tarners and scooters, 





The Commercial Agenci 
and Griffin Banks 
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PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 

















WHAT SIMPKINS THINKS ABOUT 
FARMING. 


Urges Farmers to Buy Only High- 
Grade Fertilizers—Plow Deeply 
and Thoroughly and Use Good 
Seed. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER repre- 
sentative called the other day to 
see Mr. W. A. Simpkins, originator 
of Simpkins Prolific cotton, and 
found him ready 
to talk about 
farming condi- 
tions generally 
and about his own 
experience as a 
seed-breeder. Mr. 
Simpkins said 
that he first be- 
gan as a truck 
farmer on rented 
land. ‘‘One of the 





W. A. SIMPKINS. 


first things I realized,’’ he said, 
“was that if I ever hoped to 
make money farming, I had to 


make more than one crop on the land 
each year. So the very first year I 
farmed for myself I began to search 
for an early-maturing cotton. One 
day while going across the field, I 
came across two stalks, near by each 
other, which were very early matur- 
ing, and also very productive, and as 
this was picking time, and the bolls 
open, I lifted them, and carried them 
to the house and carefully saved the 
seed from them; and of course, 
planted them the following spring, 
auite a distance from the rest of my 
cotton crop. The result of this plant- 
ing was highly satisfactory, not only 
to me but to every one who saw it.” 

Another thing that I have been in- 
terested in for years,” Mr. Simpkins 
went on to say, “is the use of the 
right kind of fertilizers. One of the 
most unfortunate things for the 
Southern planters, and one that has 
kept us from succeeding in our farms 
has been the use of low grade fertili- 
zers, such as 8-2-2. Experience has 
taught me that the high grades are 
always the cheapest, and I never ex- 
pect to use lower than 8-5-5 goods 
any more. We can get the same 
results from 500 pounds of 8-5-5 
goods that we can from. 1,000 
pounds of 8-2-2 goods, and the five 
hundred pounds will cost us less 
money and less labor to handle it. 
Therefore I see no reason why we 
should buy low grade goods. In do- 
ing so, we only rob ourselves and 
enrich the manufacturer. 

“Another very important thing is 
the proper method of plowing. Peo- 
ple are waking up everywhere to the 
fact that deep plowing during the 


j winter and spring is one of the es- 


sential things to the successful farm- 
Fer. I do not mean by this that we 


ellow dirt, and turn this on top of 
the regular soil, but we should do 
some subsoiling, cultivate less acres, 
and produce bigger crops per acre.” 


Mr. Simpkins then mentioned a 
matter to which The Progressive 
Farmer has several times referred— 
the success achieved in spite of 
drouth last year: 


“It was clearly demonstrated last 
year that people could make good 
crops with very little rain, which was 
almost entirely attributed to the deep 
plowing during the winter and early 
spring. People have thought for 
years that a corn crop could not be 
made ‘without a great deal of rain, 
but last year showed differently. Al- 
most every sorry field of corn you 
4 will find is the result of shallow 
plowing, poor fertilization and cul- 
tivation. 

“It is certainly encouraging to me 
to ride over the country, and see the 
difference in the crops now and what 


j fetiow go down in the red clay or 
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they were 10 years ago. It is enongh 


to make one wonder what will be 10 
years hence; it is also enough to 
make any man of intelligence want 
to be a farmer. The idea no longer 
exists that you can not make money 
farming. The one question is, what 
methods should we use to make the 
most money on our farms, and which 
will be the easiest way to make it? 

‘“‘We all remember a few years 
ago that people paid no attention to 
what kind of seed they planted. They 
thought that one kind of cotton and 
one kind of corn was as good as an- 
other. The consequence was no one 
made any special effort in the selec- 
tion of seeds, but since Mr. Batts 
and several others have broken the 
world’s record in the production of 
corn, and many cotton farmers are 
producing from one to three bales 
per acre, people are sitting up and 
taking notice, and have come to the 
conclusion that there is something 
in the seed after all. I believe in 
less than 10 years this State will be 
producing one bale of cotton per acre 
on all that she plants, and 50 bush- 
els of corn per acre—perhaps more.” 

Mr. Simpkins has always preached 
and practiced the doctrine of ‘“sShome 
supplies.” As he well says: “I want 
to see the day that our present worn- 
out red hills and sand-fields will be 
brought up to such a high standard 
of cultivation, that we will no long- 
er be dependent upon the West for 
hay and corn, but that we will be 
sellers instead of buyers, and until 
we see this, we will not have satis- 
factory conditions. My own motto is 
and shall ever be while I farm: First 
of all, as near as possible, make all 
I need on the farm to eat for both 
man and beast, and if possible some 
to sell.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Simpkins men- 
tioned six points he thinks all South- 
ern farmers should keep in mind dur- 
ing 1912: 

“1. Make plenty of home supplies. 

“2. If you have not done so al- 
ready, build you a large barn on 
your farm and fatten all the cattle 
you can during each fall and winter. 

‘3. By all means don’t neglect 
winter cover crops. 

“4, Plant all the peas and clover 
you can, for it is the everlasting 
truth that no man can be a successful 
farmer who does not keep his soii 
well supplied with vegetable matter. 

“5. Don’t fail to raise all the ma- 
nure you can, so that your fertilizer 
bill will not be so large. 

“6. Never buy another pound of 
low-grade fertilizer. Whatever 
amount you buy, buy a high-grade, 
and you will find, as I have found, 
that you have made many mistakes 
in the past along this line.” 





WRONG WAYS OF 
MONEY. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


CCASIONALLY we hear some 

one speak slightingly of a farm- 
er who is saving, in other words, one 
who figures the cost of his action 
before taking it; we are likely to 
call him a ‘“‘tight-wad,”’ but if we are 
able to produce the goods he usually 
has the money with which to come 
across, and this condition is often 
due to the fact that he has, early in 
life, formed the habit of counting the 
cost. 


For instance, what would you 
think of a man as a farmer, who 
went about his place laying down a 
perfectly good dollar here and tak- 
ing up 70 cents, when by laying 
down two dollars he might have 
picked up $2.10? Well that is just 
what the man is doing who is feed- 
ing a poor scrub lot of stock. 

What about the man who is lay- 
ing his dollar bills out in the weath- 


“SAVING” 



































Money 77 your: 
Wood Lot 
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It is cheaper to make lumber 
with an “American” Saw Mill than 

to buy lumber. In that timber on 
your wood lot are thousands of feet 
of first-class lumber waiting for 
youto get a saw mill of your own 
totakeit out. But be sure your mill 
is an ‘‘American,” which needs less 
power to drive it, costs less to run and 
cuts more lumber than any other mill. 
Andthe ‘American” is so simple that 
you can run it yourself, using your 
farm engine for power. Our book— 
“Making Money Off the Wood Lot”— 
tells all about farm Inmbering. Sha!l 
we send you a copy? Write to our 
nearest office. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
202 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 

1582 Terminal Ruilding, New York 
Chicago—Suvannab—New Orleans 
This portable machine 
cuts 2,500 feet per day 
4 with 6 H.P. 




























Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


Many of our mills have now been in opera. 
tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent for repairs. Names of owners 
furnished on request. The cheapest mill, be- 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn't break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders. Easily kept in perfect condi- 
tion, Needs no experience and little power. 

Produces the very highest grade of corn- 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour. 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
ing stock feed. Docsn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or public 
gtinding. Low first cost. Fully de 


Ht Costs you nothing if 

30 Days Trial it doesn't convince 

you. Write fortrial plan and “Book on Mills” 

Sold br leading responsible machinery houses 

Mordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 1851) 

1276 orris Strect Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Fiour Mill Buildere 











4¥LP. KEROGAS $65 


15 on 
Clutch Fulley FREE 
“The Grea‘e:t Eng_ne Bargain ever Advertised” 
Runs on Keresene, Gasoline, Alcohol, Etc. 
REYRRNOB 
R 
LIGH' EST SPALY 
STRONGEST ¥ J 
CHEAPEST yy I. JFECTOR 
TRUCK 
Free trial of- SKID: 
fe uaren- FRICTION 
teed foi ever. CLUTCH 
8and 16 H. PULLEY 
Kerogas 
Engia: Co. 
97-99 Fort S:. 
W.., Detroit, 
Mich, 
Send for Circular No. 13. 






power spray- 

Pumps, 

«+, at low- 
est possil.le prices. 





Better Results with Less Power 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MIIL 


Double grinding rings with saw tooth 

grooves grind twice as much es any 

% other feed mill of same size 
with one-third less fuel. 

fH Force feed ; never chokes. For Gaso- 

line or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 

cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 

Al oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, rye, 

wheat, barley, cottor seed, 

——j| Coarse or fine. Easy to 

d operate. Fully guaranteed, 

Catalog FREE. Write today, 


Superior Mfg. & Mill Co, 
** East Street, Springfield, 0, 
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WELL AUGER 
makes quick, easy digging for CGGiewaiiih dase 
fence and telephone post a 

Special 
holes, By extending the handle price to 
with our patent appliance, will also intro- 
bore wells. Three full turns fill duce 
it with earth; four fillings complete where 
your three foot hole. he: sald 

} jy hard- 
GET THE GENUINE ‘ware 
} dealers 


You like to get just what you ask 
for, not a substitute, don’t you? 





Then ask your dealer for the gen- Sizes 
uine twan Auger with ‘Iwan 3to 16 
Bros.” om» the handle casting. inches 
“Easy Digging’ booklet free. Send diam. 
for it now. 

IWAN BROS., Box A, South Bend, Indiana 











er, subject to the action of rain and 
snow? Show me the difference be- 
tween that and the man who puts 
it in machinery or feed and fails to 
house the machinery or care for the 
manure. 


The man who pays 20 cents per 
yound for nitrogen in his fertilizer, 
instead of gathering it through le- 
Suminous crops, which not only fur- 
nish the nitrogen, but make a good 
percentage of the protein, which 
must otherwise be purchased, to bal- 
ance the ration for the dairy cattle 
and growing stock; this man is 
troadcasting nickles on his land. But 
then, he is liberal and does not think 
it worth while to spend the time nec- 
essary to study and understand his 
business, and, when, in the course of 
human events, his note to the “tight- 
wad” falls due he is likely to be 
without the money. 

This man will tell you that farme 
ing don’t pay, and he knows by ex- 
perience. 

It is strange, but usually ‘“‘Tight- 
wad” takes farm papers. 

W. W. SHAY. 

Cruso, N. C. 





Buy Your Fertilizer Now. 

OU are probably going to buy less 

fertilizer than you bought last 
year, but whatever quantity you are 
going to buy, it will be well for you 
to buy quickly. There is every pros- 
pect of a great congestion of ferti- 
lizer shipments during the next six 
or eight weeks, and those who order 
early will save trouble. Charleston, 
S. C., as everybody knows, has be- 
come the biggest fertilizer center in 
the Southern States, and the Charles- 
ton News and Courier reports a ferti- 
lizer man there as saying that up 
to last week only one-twentieth as 
much fertilizer had been shipped 
out of that city as had been up to 
the same time last year. Similarly 
Mr. David R. Coker, writing in the 
Hartsville (S. C.) Messenger, said 
that only 5 per cent of the fer- 
tilizer used in his community had 
been moved. Said Mr. Coker: 


“The very cold weather has 
prevented the farmers from do- 
ing much plowing or other 
farm work, and we now confront: 
a very serious problem—how to 
haul the fertilizers, and pre- 
pare the land, in time to get in 
the crop on time. Fertilizers 
will undoubtedly be curtailed 10 
to 20 per cent this year, but 
even if less than I anticipate 
is used, it cannot be moved with- 
in 30 days. I, therefore, expect 
to see a very serious situation 
here during the month of March. 


“The railroads will be unable 


to haul the fertilizers fast 
enough; in fact, wiil not have 


enough cars to haul it in. Ferti- 
lizer companies will be unable 
to load and ship as fast as or- 
dered. The merchants will be 
able to deliver to the farmers 
only as much as the fertilizer 
companies can ship and the rail- 
roads haul. If the movement 
is delayed much longer the town 
will be blocked with wagons 
when the farmers do decide to 
begin hauling, and many long 
waits will be the result, and 
probably many trips back home 
with empty wagons. It will be 
useless to blame the merchants, 
the railroads, or the fertilizer 
companies, for they are going to 
do the best they can to serve 
their customers.” 


In view of these things, Mr. Coker 
points out that ‘‘the sensible thing to 


do is to begin at once and get the 
fertilizers home while the roads are 
good, before the rush begins.’’ We 


hope our readers will take his advice 
to heart. Because they are not in the 
humor to buy, most farmers have put 
off buying to the last, and there is 
going to be much trouble which 
those who act early will avoid. 
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Fuel for Country Homes | 
Light for Country Homes 








Imprisoned in Crushed Stone 


And any country home own- 
er can unlock the prison—with 
an ever-ready magic key made 
of nothing but plain water. 

Touch the water-key to the 
stone prison and the miracle 
takes place. 

Instantly and rapidly the 
stone changes into slacked lime 
—at the same time releasing 
great quantities of gas right 
before your eyes. 

Tue gas is Genuine Acety- 
lene—a perfect cooking fuel 
for the kitchen range and an 
unrivaled illuminant wherever light is 
needed. Anybody can use the water- 
key to release from its stone prison, 
Acetylene in any quantity required, 

It is only necessary to regulate the 
release—and make only just enough 
gas to supply the stove or lights while 


the time on a fire that she can 
instantly turn on or off, up or 
down, with the twist of her 
wrist. 

While the whole family can 
enjoy and be proud of a home 
lighted throughout with bril- 
liant, pure white light shining 
from handsome brass or bronze 
fixtures. 

For years our millions of 
city cousins who use gas for 
lighting and cooking have had 
all the best of it. 

Now the tables have turned, 
for this rural gas ‘‘ Acetylene’’ is 
ten times richer than the best city gas 
—is not poisonous to breathe and makes 
light even cheaper than kerosene. 

We have several free books telling 
how the power of Niagara Falls is 
used to make this wonderful gas-pro- 








CRUSHED 
STONE 









they are actually ducing stone. ellie 

in use—no more, | How the stone SWZ 

no less. is distributed from SW" bi- 
The process is warehouses at <= wo i - 

mechanical — so over the country 

much so and so under the trade 


name of ‘*Union 
Carbide.’? 

Why Union Car- 
bide won’t burn; 
how it can be 
stored as easily as 
coal; how Acety- 


simple that it is 
always left entire- 
ly to a little auto- 
matic tank-like 
y machine. 

: With but a few 
COOKING minutes’ attention 
once a month, this machine sends gas 


LIGHTING 


lene Light has been used to grow 
as required direct to the kitchen stove orc on a big scale, and how all the 
















































and to chandeliers and fixtures located 
in every room in the house, as well as 
the barns and all the outbuildings. 

Such machines are so nearly perfect 
and so thoroughly reliable that there 
are no less than one hundred and 
cighty-five thousand of them installed 
on farms in this country alone. 

In every case the machine is set up 
in a few hours in the cellar or out- 
building and connected with concealed 
pipes without injuring wal!s or floors. 

Thereafter the housewife has the 
pleasure of cooking her meals in half 


ights on a farm can be fixed to light 
with the pull of a small brass chain 
without matches. 

We will be glad to send these books 
free, together with an estimate as to 
how little an Acetylene plant will cost 
for your home. 

Just write us how many rooms and 
how many buildings you wish to light 
and receive our reply by re 
mail. 

Address your letter to Union - 
bide Sales Co., 126 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. C. —19 

















Let Your Own Feet 
Decide This Question 


Suppose you men and boys who are hesitating about 
trying a pair of STEEL SHOES, let your own feet cast the 
deciding vote. You can’t fool your feet--they know whether 
shoes are right o: wrong. And how they do suffer when 
fo-ced nto ill-fitting, wrinkled, missharen shoc s! How 
ae they ache and pain and your joi ts get stiff and sore when 
“Oe such shoes become water-soaked ! 


Corns? Bunions? Blisters? Rheumatism? 


If you have troubles like these they are simply the effects of wearing 
the wrong kind of shoes. Put your feet in warm, comfortable, perfect- 
fitting SIEEL SHOES and all these ailments, all these aches and pains 
due to cold, wet feet, will trouble you no more! 


2,000,000 Feet Voted for “Steel Shoes” 


All these shoes were sent out for Free Exanination and Try-on. 
It has been a veritable lan Islide for stzel Shoes. Two million feet 
vo.ed in favor of “Stcels” and egainst the old foot-torturing 

‘Leathers.” Your fe: t have a right to vote on the question. Let 44 
me send apair of Stecl Shoes for a try-on, at my risk. Ill g 
abide by tne vote, whether it’s “YES” or “‘NO. 


One Pair QOutfasts 3 to 6 Pairs of All- 
Leather Shoes and Saves $20 in 
. Real Money 


Steel Shoes will prove the mst profitable in- 
vestment you have cver “. Pe are so 
emazingly durable that you could affor oO pay . 
double the prices I ask and still be money ahead. The sole and an inch above the sole all areund @ 
shoe is made of one piece of light, thin, rust-resisting steel. The bottoms are studded with adjustabl} 
steel rivets, which give a firm footing and protect the soles from wear. When rivets are partly wo 
replace with new ones and shoes will need no othrr repairs for two years. 50 rivets cost only 





cents. HAIR CUSHION INSOLES form springy cushions for the feet—take up the jar of walking. 
Steel Shoes are made in all sizes and in different heights, both for men and boys. 7 
m1] Why Not Send for Free Book? 


e 


This famous book, “The Sole of Steel,”’ is the key to shoe-economy and fi af co 





Ste j fort. Do your feet a favor by sending for the book at once. Address 
ee hoe 
=) N.M.RUTHSTEIN oxrmstnecine-wis 









Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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The Cole No. 7 


(12) 


OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 20th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
have been sold and shipped than ever before. Who are buying these ma- 
chines? They are farmers who have used the Cole or have seen it at work in 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. The Cole sells best where it is 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? If not, write to us 
at once, and we will give you the chance to try itin your own field without 
any risk to you. 

Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the sale of Cole machines so 
| little? It is because the Cole plants other crops as well as co‘ton, and because 
it saves more labor, and does more and better work than any other planter, 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 
labor is short. You save money when you buy the Cole. Let iis work 
prove it to you. 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can doit. The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
| issplendid. (We can not explain it here, but we believe it is true. Write for 
| it, and we will tell you why.) Of course you can succeed without a Cole plant- 
| er, but you can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. More than 
| 100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 
| will prove a great help to you. 

Cole machines sell for the same prices everywhere. 
| same fair and square deal. Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
| machines. This is for your protection as well as ours. Some merchants com- 
) plain that the retail price coes not allow them enough profit. We think their 
| profit is reasonable, and we are going to siand by the farmer. 

Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and he'p each other. That is the way 
for us cll to prosper. This is our letter to you. Now you write to us. We will 
send you a catalogue free, and give you information that ought to be valuable 
| to you. 

If you do not know the Cole merchant in your county, wr:te us for his name. 
4 He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 

The o'd Blue-back says ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ So don’t put 
it off. Do it now. \ 


THE COLE MFG. CO. ©) 


Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. Cc.“ 
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Every man gets the 



























THE OAKS LIME AND FERTILIZER 
SOWER BEST BY EVERY TEST 


Sows lime, ashes, plaster and ALL 
commercial fertilizer s, 100 to 500 Ibs. 
per acre, broadcast or in rows of va- 
rious widths. 

Good Capacity—light draft —never 
clogs—Fu.ly Guaranteed. Very simple 
—uothing to break or get out of or- 
der. 

Distributing outlet close to ground. 
BEST SOWER MADE. EVERY CUSTO.4 
SA.ISFI.D. THE PRICE IS R.GHT... 

Full particulars and special low cash 
or time prices on request. 


New Bern, N. a 
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The Sower Without a Fault. 
THE OAKS MFG. CO., 
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SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espec- 
aly gg fo in the South. 








ymaun NEN 


Different than all 
H others and better be- 
i] cause of the double 
f gears, big oil boxes, 
j drop-forged wrist pin, 
removable _ bearings, 
center lift. No side 
strain, no noise. Big, 
i heavy and powerful. 4, 6, 
u 8, 10,12,14,16,18, 20 ft. 
diameters. Send for cata- 
log. Also feed mills, pump 
H jacks and gasoline engines. 


"STOVER MANUFACTURING CO, 
234 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. ». 4 = 


rT. T Trees. True to Name. Ten 

_ CA ALPA times your money bask for all 
ree ey rov 01 

Tf you don’t see what you want elivedinls Fenea, She, macs Beneliful toes th ike eke 


Cypress Trees, the most beautiful tree in the world. 
rite us. 


H.C. ROGERS, Box 23 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


7 u 
cor Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
rush. Unequaled for 
qrinain cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
also grind every kind 
of small grain includ- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn, 


Unlike Any Other 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley is 
outside of frame pormitting use of endless belts, 
This No. 103 isa general parpese mill and we stand 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes, 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 414 Springfield, Ohio 

















ws So far we 
a. of utilizing cottonseed meal: 


J*emical use of cottonseed? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR COTTONSEED? 





Best of All Plans—Feed to Stock and Save Both Fertilizer and 
Feeding Values—Otherwise Sell and Buy Fertilizing Ingredi- 
ents in Just the Proportion Your Land Needs Them. 





By E. J. Worthen, Agricultural 


ACH year the cotton producers 
K are confronted with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What is the most econ- 
omical disposition to make of our 
cotton seed?’ and each year they 
find the commercial prices of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products diff- 
ering. It is becoming almost a uni- 
versal practice in my State to return 
to the land the plant food equivalent 
of the cottonseed. So the relative 
advisability of selling the seed and 
buying commercial plant food, or ap- 
plying the raw seed to the land, or 
exchanging it for meal, is considered 
by many each winter and spring. 


Before an intelligent decision can 
be reached, it is necessary to know 
not only the market conditions, but 
also the relative proportion and com- 
position of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products. The relation of cot- 
tonseed to its mill products is repre- 
sented by the following diagram: 


- 800 Ibs. Meal. 
1,089 Ib8. |og9 ths. Oil. 
2,000 ths. Kernels. 
Cottonseed. 891 tbs. Hulls. 
20 Ibs. Linters. 


Thus when we sell a ton of cotton- 
seed we sell only 800 pounds of meal, 
289 pounds of crude oil—which is 
of practically no fertilizing value, 
and 911 pounds of hulls and linters. 

The average composition and fer- 
tilizer value of these various mate- 
rials is shown in the following table: 


Pounds of Plant Food per Ton of Produce. 


" ; Value of 
Kind of Nitro- Phos. Pot- ‘ > 
Produce gen Acid a.h on d 
Cottonseed ... 62.6 25.4 23.4 $14.83 
Cottonseed meal 123.6 50.0 30.0 28.47 
Cottonseed hulls 13.2 5.0 20.4 3.89 


When the plant food content alone 
is considered, cottonseed meal is 
practically twice as valuable per ton 
as is cottonseed. So on this basis it 
would be better to exchange seed for 


meal whenever one can get 1,000 
pounds or more of meal for 2,000 
pounds of seed. However, there is 


another point to consider—the or- 
ganic matter. If we exchange 2,000 
puunds of seed for 1,000 pounds of 
meal, we are giving approximately 
twice as much organic matter as we 
are receiving. Just what value this 
organic matter is to our soils consid- 
ered separately from the plant food 
standpoint, is not definitely known, 
but certainly is of great worth. So, 
it would be better to apply the cotton 
seed direct rather than to exchange 
at the rate of two for one; but, when 
1,200 or more pounds of meal is 
given in exchange for 2,000 pounds 
of seed, it would be to the farmers’ 
edvantage to trade. Even this year 
the mills have always given over 
1,300 pounds of meal for a ton of 
seed. 


From the preceeding tables it is 
a simple matter to figure whether it 
is to one’s advantage to trade seed 
for meal, or to sell the seed and buy 
the meal. There is seldom much 
advantage in either method as the 
rate of trading is based directly on 
the prevailing prices. It is also pos- 
sible by the use of these tables, for 
the individual farmer to determine 
whether it is to his advantage to 
sell his seed and re-invest the re- 
turns in commercial plant food, or 
to use the cottonseed meal directly 
as a fertilizer. 
have considered three 


st, returning it directly to the soil; 
econd, converting it into meal and 
then applying direct; and third, sell- 
ing and purchasing relative amounts 
of plant food in commercial fertilizer 
to be returned to the land. But have 
we really touched on the most econ- 
There are 


—— 





at least two other methods of utiliz- 


Department of North Carolina. 


ing this material either of which 
should in the long run prove more 
profitable. Certainly, one or. the 
other of them could be adopted by 
every cotton farmer. 


The first method is the feeding of 
cottonseed as cottonseed meal to 
farm animals, combined with the 
careful preservation of the manure 
and the returning of it to the land. 
Where practical, this method will 
lead to the rapid upbuilding of the 
land as well as of-the agricultural 
conditions in general. 


The second method and the one 
more universally adapted to the Cot- 
ton Belt, consists in the selling of 
the cottonseed, and the re-investment 
of the proceeds in fertilizing mate- 
rials—though not in the proportion 
in which they were found in the 
cottonseed. The chief value of cot- 
tonseed or cottonseed meal as a fer- 
tilizer depends upon its nitrogen con- 
tent—the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash content of a ton of cottonseed 
is worth only $2.31, of cottonseed 
meal $3.75, while the nitrogen is 
worth $12.52 and $24.72 respect 
ively. This method must be supple- 
mented by a systematic crop rotation 
in which legume crops are frequently 
grown. Experiments have shown 
conclusively that nitrogen can be se- 
cured from the atmosphere through 
the growing of legume crops, at a 
much less cost than from any of our 
commercial forms of nitrogen. They 
also show that in general farm prac- 
tice the use of large amounts of ex- 
pensive commercial nitrogen, except 
on cotton, is not accompanied with 
much profit. Cottonseed gives a 
farmer an opportunity to sell nitro- 
gen at approximately 20 cents a 
pound, and if he can secure this ma- 
terial at much less cost from the at- 
mosphere, it certainly is to his ad- 
vantage to sell. 


This second method, in short, is 
to sell the cottonseed and buy those 
materials, whether they be phospho- 
ric acid, lime or potash, which are 


deficient in the soil. Adopt a sys- 
tematic crop rotation in which le- 


gume crops are grown frequently in 
order to supply the nitrogen or am- 
monia from the abundant supply in 
the atmosphere, and increase the or- 
ganic contents by the frequent plow- 
ing under of catch crops. 


Sitescieiing of the Tractor. 


HE farm tractor does not age 
nor deteriorate when idle, and 
requires neither fuel nor attendance 
when not at work. The time spent 
annually in caring for a horse will 
keep the tractor in perfect working 
condition. It will endure heavy 
work 24 hours a day instead of six, 
and outlive the average work animal 
in hours of service. It occupies less 
floor space than two wagons, and 
with a year’s fuel supply may be 
sheltered in a building a tenth the 
size and cost required to house and 
maintain horses of equal power. 
L. W. ELLIS. 





Lady customer (in 
Have you 
ing out? 

Clerk—Hairpins, two 


department store) 
anything to keep hair from fall 


counters to the 


right, madam.—Boston Transcript. 

I want to congratulate you on the im- 
provement in your valuable paper Better 
printing, better illustrations, and full of en- 
couragement and valuable information from 
cover to cover. I consider The Progressive 
Farmer superior to the 3reeders’ Gazette 
for Southern farmers It was an eventful 
day for us when our first advertisement ap- 
peared in vour columns. It is certainly 
true that “you can tell by a nan’s farm 
whether he reads it or not.” Please con- 
sider me a permanent member of your fam- 
ily.—C. C. Cloys, Union City, Tenn 

The Progressive Farmer is the best paper 
that ever had ink spread on it.—G. B. Ran- 


som, La Fayette, Ga. 
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Raise Two Bales to the Acre 


Plant ‘“Simpkins’ Prolific’ Cotton Seed 


re you will make money on your cotton crop this yee 
*% at the very point where the cotton farmer who does not wi 
fail. It will put more profit into your 1912 cotton crop than any 





Read the Testimony of Experts 


Clemson Agricultural College, 
D. N. Barrow, Director, and Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 
W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I beg to state that I visited 
Raleigh some two weeks ago for the pur- 
pose of investigating Simpkins’ seed and 
to learn whether certain parties in Louis- 
fana would be justified in ordering these 
seed for their use. I learned from other 
parties besides you that the seed you are 
now offering for sale had been carefully 
bred for a number of years; that you 
had been exercising unusual care in their 
gsclection as well as storing and keeping; 
that as far as human agency could do so, 
your seed were pure and of the best 
quality. Parties wishing to purchase 
Simpkins’ seed can rest assured, in my 
opinion, that you will sell them just what 
you represent. Yours truly, 

D. N. BARROW, 

Director of Agricultural Department, 

Clemson College, S. C. 





GET THE GENUINE 


Buy only frcem the originator and 
see that the above R-d-lettered 
Trade Mark appears op every 
package. 


Martin Nelson, Agronomist of the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, of the 
University of Arkansas, says: 

“In our variety tests at the six sub- 
stations and at the home station Simp- 
kins’ Prolific Cottonseed ranked first out 
of twenty-eight varieties tried. We are 
very much pleased with it.” 


Professor Yates of the North Carolina 
A. & M. College, writes: 

“For the past three years I have been 
planting your cottonseed on my farm 
four miles southwest of Raleigh and each 
year the merits of your seed have be- 
come more and more apparent. Three 
years ago I planted it with the best King 
seed I could buy, and I found that the 
cotton grown from your seed matured at 
least two weeks earlier than the King. 
The seed are comparatively small and 
the yicld at the gin al! that could be de- 
sired—from thirty-eight to forty pounds 
of lint from a hundred pounds of seed 
cotton.” 


thing else you can do. 


Don’t be misled into choosing some man’s “new” variet 
of seed simply because it happened to turn out well one yes 
under highly favorable conditions. That will be taking a lon 
chance and the two-bale-to-the-acre farmer will never do tha 
Year after year “Simpkins’ Prolific’ has won First Premiums ; 
the North Carolina State Fair for best single stalk, bes 
cotton in seed, best lint cotton and best acre. 


Simpkins’ Prolific is the only cotton seed that will increas 


your yield from 15%, to 35"|,. 


Simpkins’ Prolific yields 40% li 


and is at the same time the only cotton that beats the boll weev: 


Earliest Maturing Cotton Seed in the Work 


90 days from planting to boll---10 days 
earlier than King’s---the nearest rival. 





Simpkins’ Prolifie Cotton Beats Mr. Boll Weev 


Excels All Others. Sold First 
Bale at 16c. 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I planted your seed about the 
middle of April, picked a bale and sold the 
19th day of August, being the first bale sold 
in my home town. I intend ordering my 
seed from you for next year. 

I think the SIMPKINS’ Cotton excels any 
in the world. 

Yours most truly, 
(Signed) 8. H. SAWYER, 
Stevens, Ark. 


Best Boll Weevil Cotton Known 
on Acccunt of Its Maturing 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—We take pleasure in saying 
that we think Simpkin’s Prolific is the best 
Boll-weevil cotton in the country, as it 


comes on so much earlier and fruits ge 
and heavy. 

Most of our customers that beught “SIM 
KINS” seed this spring tell us now that t 
only regret they have is that they @id f 
plant their whole crop in SIMPKINS. 

We have nothing but good reperts fr 
“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC.” 

Yours truly, 
(Copy) THE J. F. SAMPLE CoO., 
Elderado, Ark 


Ideal Cotton to Fight Boll Wee 
With 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

Dear Sir:—The “SIMPKINS’ PROLIFI 
cottonseed, secured from you and plan 
by us, have so far proven all that can 
desired. We have never had cotton to fr 
so well from the ground up and we are 
clined to believe it is the ideal cotton 
fight the boll-weevil with. 

Yours very truly, 
(Copy) MAXWELL YEARGER CoO., 
Mound, La 





My stock is grown from seed raised on my own farms, in a careful and scientific manner and eve 


stalk that does not come up to Simpkins’ standard is culled out and thrown away in the growing season. ] 
positive guarantee that the Seed is the genuine “Simpkins’ Prolific” goes with every pound of seed shipp 
by me under my trade mark. Send your orders in now. 
toward the end of the season. 


We are never able to supply all who want se 








In car lots, $1.00 per bushel. 


Less than car lots, $1.15 per bushel 
F. 0. B. Raleigh, North Caralina. 
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W. A. Simpkins Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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| Our Progressive Young People. || 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Douglas W _ 
Spray Pump § 


Deuglas Pumps are built in a factory 
producing nothing but pumps since 
1832. We've been mal.i:z 

pumps ¢" <> their first appearance. 

Akilléa workmen, good materials and long ex- & 
pberience make every Douglas Pump the utmost ff 
possible value in serviceability and durability, 

Our ‘* Nutmeg” is a handy one-man outfit. It 
has a 12-galion tank, a rermovable cover and 
strainer. Agitator has a very simple, yet effective 
up-and-down moticn. Fifty-foot trees have been 
sprayed with this outfit. Good for a pressure of 
100 pounes. 

Write for our Catalog. It’s full of practical 
spraying information. If desired, tell us your 
spraying problems. We can advise you. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS 
'@ Broad St., Middletown, Conn. & 


Manufacturers of Pumps for 
every jarm purpose—water supply, 
leep well, etc. 
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It is the work your sprayer 
does afier the ‘‘new” wears off 
that counts. You can always de- 
pend on the work you get out ofa 


BSPRAY We 





because it is built for the extra strain, } 
rather than for ordinary, everyday work. & 
When time is short and you must get 
the work done, then you realize that the 5 
few extra dollars you put into yopr 
“Deming” were ay ‘ 
good investment. All '§ 
working parts brass; 
well-buiit; water- 
tight valves to make 
high pressure easy; 
these things you 
get in a ‘‘Deming.” See 
your dealer or write us. 
‘OMPANY 















Only Way to Kill 
Bel Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at onee, fast as a ¢ 
horse can waik, with tne Watson 









for ali uses. Spraying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 
tions, free—ihe 
roper mix- 
ures, when 
and how to / 
spray, ¢etc 7 
Ask for free catalog. © 
FIELD FORGE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh St., Eimira, N.Y. 
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T 
SPRAY Fse.88 
Betaterys wetaes in most effectuai, econ 





omical, 
action guaranteed. LBROWN’S 


HAND OR 

rower” Auto-Sprays 

No.1, shown here, ie fitted with Auto-Pop Nozzle 

does work of 3 ordinary sprayers. Endorsed by Ex- 

periment Stations and 3%).000 others. 40 stylesand / 

sizes of hand ant power sprayers—also prices 

and le spraying guide ia our Free ok. \ 

Write postal now. 

THE E. C. BROWN COMPANY 
93 Jay St., Rochester, N. ¥. 













_ Spraying Material and Spray Pumps 
i BEST MANUFACTURED ‘ 
B. P. WILLIAMSON CO. 

West Hargett Street . - RALEIGH, N. C. 


Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 


Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C 


DAHLIAS 


Four Hundred Named Varieties. 
One-half of them are 10c. each $1 per 
dozen. 








Write for list. 


MRS. H. A. TATE, 
Old Fort, . - ~ N. C. 


(Mention The Progressive Farmer.) 





Fish Will Bite 

like hungry wolvos, fill your nets 

8 traps or trot ling if you ait witb 

ic-Fish-Lure. ‘ 

bait ever discovered for attracting a nds 

oO fish. 26cts. a box. for Free Booklet and 

special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
Bidress J. ¥. Gregory, K-19, 
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spraying fruit trees. 
for spraying cotton for the red spid- 
er when this insect first appears; for 
whitewashing fences, barns, etc.; for 
spraying cattle to kill ticks or keep 
off flies; for spraying potatoes, vege- 
tables and shade trees; and a great 
many other 
on the farm claim that they cannot 
afford to buy a spray pump, but I 
know from experience that it is just 
the reverse—they cannot afford not 
to buy one. 
the day will soon come when a spray 
pump 


| 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF SPRAYERS. | 


Something About Some Implements 


low to Use—-How to Recognize 
Fach Kind, 





By Prof. L. A. Niven. 


HERE are a great many uses 
| to which a spray pump on a 


farm may be put _ besides 


It can be used 


things. Many pecople 


I hope and believe that 


will be as common on our 





Jpumps and how to use them. 
; pccompanying photographs will help 


yt 














No. 1—BUCKET SPRAY PUMP. 


farms as the plow and hoe. Until 
this is true we are bound to lose mil- 
lions of dollars on account of in- 
sects and fungous diseases. 

/ But the object of this article is to 
fliscuss the different kinds of spray 
The 


explain what is meant by a bucket 
rayer, a knapsack ‘sprayer. Pho- 
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No, 2—A KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


tograph number one shows two 
\ bucket spray pumps. The one to the 
Téft is the plain pump, hose and noz- 
Zle. The one to the right shows a 
bucket spray pump fastened to a 
bucket and ready for work. These 
pumps are placed in a bucket con- 





it. Louis, Mo 


taining the spray mixture, and it is 
|. for this reason that they are called 
| bucket spray pumps. One of these 
‘Sprayers can be bought for from 

% to $5. You cannot do anything 
spraying trees with them, however. 





They can be used for spraying vege- 
tables, grapes, greenhouse plants and 
other small plants. 


knapsack spray pump. 
tended for 
grapes, greenhouse plants, etc.—the | 
same as the bucket spray pump. It | 
is fastened to the back by means of 
the two straps shown, and makes it 
possible to do the work a little more 
rapidly than with the bucket spray 
pump. 
r 

for from $5 to $7. 


a barrel spray pump. 
type of spray pump that should be 
found on almost all our farms. 
pump is large and powerful enough 


Every Should Learn 


Boy | 
Different Sprayers and to Use | 


Photograph number two shows a 
This is in- 


spraying vegetables, | 


You can get 
apidly with it. 


around more 
They can be bought 





PLUVINOX] ssc 


— WATER-PROOF — per 


ROOFING tieioe 


Feet 


For Roofing,Siding and Lin- 
ing Pouliry Houses and all 
Outbuildings. < : 3%: 3: 


CLEAN DURABLE ODORLESS 
THs is a Water and Air-Proofing of which 

you are always sure—which you can ab- 
solutely depend upon to thoroughly protect 
your chickens and stock from dampness and 
draughts. 

Just see how well Pluvinox is made. First 
it is thoroughly soaked through and through 
with the heaviest kind of water-proofing 
compound, then it is heavily coated on both 
sides so that air or water cannot even get 
through the surface, let alone through the 
inside. Finally a layer of soapstone is placed 
on both surfaces to shed water and further 











We \ ill send on request samples so that you may 
see how sturdy and well-made it is; compare it 
with others and find how very low isthe price we 
ask for it. 


Send a postal now to Dept. 32 
HYDREX Feit & Engineering Co. 
120 Liberty Street New York 
Works: Rahway, N. J. 








Photograph number three shows 








This is the 


This 

















No. 3—BARREL SPRAY PUMP. 


to spray fruit trees, shade trees, etc. 
The two paddle-like pieces fastened 
to this pump are the agitators. They 
move at each stroke of the pump 
handle and keep the spray mixture 
thoroughly stirred up. This is im- 
portant, as Paris green and some 
other substances used in making 
spray mixtures are not soluble in 
water, and will settle to the bottom 
if the mixture is not kept stirred up. 
This will cause too much of the poi- 
son to be present in the bottom of 
the barrel and will result in injury 
to the foliage or fruit. This pump 


The South’s New 
Industry. 


Whenever we make every- 
thing we use—and use every- 
thing we make, we will be the 
richest and happiest people 
on earth. 


We are on the way—no better 
shoes for men are to be had than ‘‘King 
Bee’’ and ‘‘Easy Street’’—made in 
the Red Seal Shoe factory in Georgia. 


You can buy either of these shoes 
in many lasts—we suggest that you 
ask your shoe man to show you two 
new lasts, ‘“Ty Cobb’® ‘*Red Rock.’”® 
Both have the right ‘feel’? and will 
wear a long time. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 
Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. 


RANEY HOME CANNER 


Practical, success- 
ful, protitable for 
housekeepers,farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 
in no other way. 
Complete outfits 
from $5.00 up, with 
daily capacities 
from 200 to 10,000 
cans. The best, low- 
est priced and longest lasting canner on the 
market. Write for illustrated catalog and 
detailed information. We have a full line of 
canners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., <2%,2. fhatt= 











Voll d ‘ 
our Srectanty MM 


fumous loud talking (Z2==—4A 
‘w 


and ringing 


Independent phones in use. Our big fac- 











No. 4—A POWER SPRAYER. 


shown in the photograph has the 
double discharge. It can be seen 
that a piece of rubber hose is fast- 
ened on each side and near where 
the handle is fastened. When spray- 
ing trees the pump is placed in a 
wagon and driven through the or- 
chard and around the trees. The 
extension rods are fastened to the 


tory and 15 years experience back of Iron- 
clad Guarantee. Ask for our BIG FREE 
BOOK. Tells all. Write your needs today to 


American Electric Co.. 6427 State St. 
Chicago. 


protect the roofing. / 











HARNESS 


4! that outlives the horse 


SLATS 
en, 
Cae) ‘\ 
Ve 
You can hyy custem-mad*, \ 1 
oak-tanred harress direct ry 
from our factory at ~tole-ale 
prices. saving vou frem $10 to + 
$15 on everv harness. No middle- 
m%n’s prof'ts to pay under ovr 
plan. All our harness is guaranteed 
—money hack if vou are not satisfied. 
Our big free catalogue illustrates over 
75 styles for all purnvoses—svre to show 
the harness you need. Send for it today. 
Ask for Catalogue “*V King Harness Co. 
14 Lake Street, Owego, Tiogo Co., N.¥> 













end of the hose, and the nozzles on 
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the end of the extension rods. If 
you wish to spray potatoes or some 
other low plants and do not need 
the extension rods, they may be un- 
fastened from the hose and the noz- 
zles fastened to the ends of the hose. 








No. 5.—SPRAYING POTATOES. 


If you wish to use only one of the 
leads of hose a plug can be put in 
on one side. These plugs are gen- 





Number five shows Irish potatoes | 
a barrel spray | 
attached | 


with 
nozzles are 


being sprayed 
pump. Four 








6—EXTENSION ROD. 


to a pipe which is attached to the 


rear end of the wagon. Each nozzle 
sprays one row of potatoes. 
Number six shows an extension 


rod and how the rod is attached to 
the hose. The round shield near the 
nozzles is for the purpose of protect- 
ing your hands by preventing the 
spray mixture running down to them. 
Number seven shows the different 
types of spray nozzles. The nozzles 
are so made that the liquid is thrown 
through them with great force and 
it comes out in a fine mist. 
Photograph number one, two, three 
and five are the products of the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, of 





No. 7—DIFFERENT TYPES 


erally sent with the pumps with the 
double discharge. It is best to get 
a pump ‘with a double discharge, as 
two men can spray at the same time 
to advantage when spraying almost 
anything. A complete barrel spray 
pump outfit consists of the pump 
with double discharge, barrel, two 
leads of hose and each one from 10 
to 15 feet in length, two extension 
rods 10 feet in length, and two noz- 
zles. The price of barrel spray 
pumps varies from $10 to $30. It is 
not necessary to buy the barrel if 
you have a good vinegar or molasses 
barrel, as any man or boy who is 
handy with tools can fit the pump in 
the barrel. 

Photograph number four shows a 
power sprayer. The machinery and 
tank are on a wagon. The wagon 
is pulled to, from and through the 
crchard by horses. The pumping, 
however, is done by a gasoline en- 
gine, which can be seen at the rear 
end of the wagon. The size of the 
engine varies from two to four horse 
power, depending on the use to be 
made of the pump. The tank, which 
holds the spray mixture, can be seen 
on the front end of the wagon. The 
size of the tanks vary from 100 to 
500 gallon capacity. The tower on 
top of the tank is made of steel and 
is used for one of the men doing the 
spraying to stand on in order that 
the tops of the trees may be reached 
with the spray mixture. This kind 
of sprayer is used in large orchards, 
city parks, ete. They cost from 
$200 to $500. 


OF 


NOZZLES USED IN SPRAYING. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. The others are the 
products of the Field Force Pump 


Company, of Elmira, N. Y. 





Tri-State Audubon Society. 


HE Tri-State Audubon Society of 

eastern Arkansas, west Tennessee 
and north Mississippi was organized 
February 13, by a coalition of the 
west Tennessee Audubon Society 
with the forces of the Boys’ Corn 
Club of Memphis. The Boys’ Corn 
Club is a strong organization which 
is teaching diversified farming in the 
territory tributary to Memphis, in 
the three States above mentioned. 
By this union of the two bodies, it is 
expected that the farmers will be 
educated to a knowledge of the value 
of the insect-eating birds in protect- 
ing the crops. This movement for 
education will be through lectures on 
the birds, delivered in the rural dis- 
tricts. The stereopticon will be made 
use of. The children in the country 
schools will be reached in this way. 
This educational work will be made 
a part of the agricultural instruc- 
tion which for more than a year has 
been carried on by Prof. Early, un- 
der the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Dr. R. B. Maury, Presi- 
dent; Bolton Smith, Lem Banks and 
Dr. T. M. Lowry, Vice-Presidents; 
Mrs. Percy Finley, Recording Sec- 
retary; Prof. Wharton Jones, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Jno. M. Tuth- 
er, Treasurer. 

Two corresponding secretaries will 
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Don’t judge photography by your plate 
camera experiences. 


KODAKS 


do away with cumbersome plate holders, heavy 
fragile glass 
plates and both- 
ersome dark 
slides. 













Kodaks load in day- 
light with our light proof 
film cartridges that 
weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds. 



































Ly 


1 dozen 4 x 5 glass plates and holders for same, 


Weight, 2 Ibs., 8 ozs. 


Kodak Cartridge containing : dozen 4 x 5 films. 


Weight, 2% ozs. 


THIS PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 


By the Kodak System there’s no dark-room in picture making. 
Loading, un! >ading, developing, printing all by daylight—and 
better pictures than vou can make by the old methods. f 

£ oe 
i 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at the 435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail. 














_Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE 


Not over $2.50 3 

Over $2.50, not over €5 . . 5c 

Over 35 not over $10... 

Over $10, not over $20 . . 10¢ 

Over $20, net over $30 . . 12¢ 
Over $100 at above rates 


SAFETY 





Over $30, not over $40 . 
Over 340, not over $50 . 
Over $50, not over $60 . 
Over $60, not over $75 . 
Over $75, not over $100 . 
according to amount. 


- 15¢ 
- 18¢ 
. 20¢e 
. 25c F P 

30¢ L iF 











The safest and most convenient way to carry money, when Pevetien, is to have 
your ney in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY’S TRAVELER’S MONEY 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. They cost so _ and are so ath you 
cannot afford to — a ges of carrying currency. You are always ing about 
losing your mon isk—no worry with SOUT HERN EXPRE Ss RAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. "Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL: mtg 


prepaid to any place in - United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it deen not suit you in 
every way cnd is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you = get 
anywher> else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it Lack to us at our expense for freight and you will xot de out one cent. 
\ LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles di rect from factory 
to rider at lower prices thar any other house. We 
ME SAVE YOU $10 t0 $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proot tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher tun change 
PA der bicycles; also reliable medium gr ide models at unheard of low 
e< RIDER AGENTS WA WA NTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a aarp 
ee sor2 **Ranger”* Bicycle furnished by us, You will 
Rastonished atthe wonderfully low prices and t 





















We will ship you a 













the liveral propositions and special off 
ve on t.e fitst ro1@ sample going to your town. Write at once for our sfecre/ offer. 

















DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcaah 
and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can seli our bicyclat 
your own name plate at doubie our prices. Orders filled the day received, f 

\ we “eaceoahed Drpenphid aided ope Foe lit a number taken in trade by our Chicago eetail stage: 
sed $8 eack fe ee mailed free. 
rea heels, innertu cyclol 
f Wines, COASTER. ‘BRAKE and everything in the bi eycclise.t half wsual prices, 
BO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalcgue beautifully i 
j {nteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now- 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. pis; CHICAGO, ILL. 
be added later, these to be chosen tractiveness of our homes and parks 
from Mississippi and Arkansas. so much as the beautiful and inter- 
Membership dues were fixed at 50 esting birds. Our boys and girls 
cents. It is hoped the Government should be taught the reasons why 
will aid in this work by lending the the birds should be loved and pro- 
services of skilled lecturers on birds. tected. DR. R. B. MAUBY. 
It is hoped that the public gener- Le eee 
ally will take an interest in this sub- 
ject from a humanitarian and esthetic 
‘standpoint. Nothing adds to the at- 





‘Do you leve me, darling?” she asked. 
“Sweetheart, I love every hair on your bu- 
reau!’’ he reverently answered.—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 
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The Open 





On 
_ the Bell 
Highway 














The Bell system opens more 
_ than six million telephone 

_ doors, so that each subscriber 

_ can talk with any other subscriber. 









| It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all ; 
_ these doors. e 
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It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this high- 
| Way, to carry speech from door to door throughout the land. 


| The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty million 


-people—all telephone neighbors—by means of uni 
| Service. 





a fj 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
' AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES \ 


One System Universai Service 


One Policy 
-30 A Month Buys a Genuine 
KIMBALL ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


Free Music Instructions by Our New Diagram System 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Think what this means. You can now buy a| Remember, you can 
Genuine Kimball Organ direct from the makers | have the Kimball Organ 
at the lowest factory price for which a really | for thirty days’ absolute- 

organ can be sold —and on payments to| ly free trial. You risk 
























































To any person replying immediately to this ad-| only a postage stamp to 
vertisement we will send our great organ cat-| find out all about our 
i { the Kimball within the 
AT ONCE nolify us. Wewillsend reach of everyone who 
at once the organ you 
- pick out—and you can 
pay for it on our easy payment plan, $2.50 actual factory pricetoyou. Youcangeta much 
monthly and upward, if desired. finer instrument at a far lower price than you 
want an organ at all you want a good one;| Operating the largest organ factory in the 
merely a case with no music in it will not do. | world, employing the largest capital, buying 
did enjoyment of it while you are saving the | distributing positively saves you 
money, little by little, to pay for iton the con- ° 
$20 to $50 on strictly first-class organs. 
lence, the financial Strength back of our binding guarantee, and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Pian, are your safeguards, 
¥ give you positive assurance of receiving greater organ value for your money than you can pessibly obtain alsewhere, 


suit your convenience. We mean exactly that. | nothing. It costs you J 
slogse ud on remarkable ner. 
aving an. Select saving plan, It puts 
WRITE US your instrument and OUR MONEY 
SAVING PLAN wants an organ. Fac- 
tory price means the 
Every home, especially where there are chil-}] can by the ordinary method of buying. The 
dren, should have a Kimball Organ. If you| Kimball is standard — known the world over. 
Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ | raw material in the greatest quantity for cash 
at Factory Prices, and get the use and splen-} — the Kimball system of manufacturing and 
venient terms we will make you. 
7 
Send Today for Our Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 
Don’t think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition. Our half a century of manufacturing exe 
The most experienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who 
buys from us in person. Your Kimball Organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. Stoo’ 











ram System Free with each organ. 
: 
7 s 
Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagram Syst 
With our new diagram or chart system you can in a few hours time learn to play all the chords and accompanifments for 


Singing, etc., and very quickly learn to play pieces. You need these instructions, they are free with a Kimball Organ. 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It Today an 
W. W. Kimball Co., Mfrs., 3383 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ul. 


Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty different styles of organs, your Mf “Save 
ing Plan, aad Circulars of your Free Musical Instructions. . 


Pan \\ 
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P. O. 
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“GIVE ME A BOOK 


OF SUMMERTIME.” 





IVE me a book of summertime, 
A book about some way- 


stream, 
Which splashes down with merry 
chime 
Across the rocks, then stops to 
dream 


In shaded eddies smooth and wide, 
With willows fringed on either side. 


Give me a book of summer time— 
A book that tells of mead and 
field 
Where wild flowers bloom; of woods 
that climb 


The rugged hills; of paths that 


yield 

Strange glimpses of the shy, wild 
life 

With which the woods and fields are 
rife. 


Give me a book of summer time— 
A book of nature, with no art 
Save limpid prose or easy rhyme 
That swells and falls with na- 
ture’s heart; 
Then let the winter rule outside, 
With me the summer days abide. 
—E. E. Miller. 








GET READY NOW FOR SUMMER. 


Work You Can Do or Have Dono in the Kitchen at This Season 
Which Will Mean Much to You When the Hot Days Come. 





By Mrs. Robert Scott, 


E BEGIN to get ready for win- 
W ter in hot weather. We haul 

our wood, cut it into lengths 
and place it in the wood-house. We 
preserve our fruits and can our veg- 
etables, fruits and berries. We see 
that our out-buildings are tight and 
comfortable. So it seems to me that 
now is the time to get ready for 
summer while the weather is still 
cold and the flies are gone. There 
are days when the bad weather 
drives the man of the house indoors. 
Let the housewife engage his help 
in making inside improvements. 

Suppose we begin with the kitch- 
en—first, its walls and overhead if 
it is unceiled, see if you can’t get 
it ceiled with rough plank. Then 
cover with canvas or plaster-board, a 
prepared cardboard that comes in 
varying thickness, and then paper 
the walls and ceiling. The washable 
wall paper makes the ideal kitchen 
wall covering; but if that is too ex- 
pensive, a common butcher’s paper 
would improve matters. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal tells 
of a college girl who wished to 
brighten up a room. She could not 
get the owner to re-paper the room 
so she resorted to her own resources 
and papered it with commen butch- 
er’s paper and then painted a border 
of illustraions from the ‘‘Rubai- 
yat” (she being a college girl), 
around the top. Why could not we 
women of the farm stencil a wall 
in corn, in meadow daisies, in oak 
leaves, or something equally inspir- 
ing and suggestive of our environ- 
ment? 

If one prefers, a kitchen ceiled 
with dressed ceiling and painted 
white would make a light, cheerful 
workroom. The walls of a room 
greatly increase or diminish the re- 
flection of light. 

We once moved to an old house, 
the kitchen of which was unceiled 
It was a very large room and the 
distance between the rafters and the 
roof reminded one vividly of the 
immensity of space. The walls were 
black with age and dirt. Two lamps 
burning brightly made but a dim 
light in this room. We treated the 
walls and rafters to as good a clean- 
ing as possible, removing germs and 
dust black with age. Then we ceiled 
the room with light dressed pine 
which reflected the light and gave us 
a bright room. 

Do something to your floor this 
winter. Don’t scrub and scrub an 
unpainted, uncovered, maybe rough 
plank, floor. But don’t make the 
mistake I made. I bought some floor- 
paint which had a brilliant hard- 
wood finish. It was pretty, but oh! 
so hard to keep clean. It showed 
tracks, scratches, etc. It was a joy 
when it lost its gloss, which re- 


Horn Lake, Miss. 


mained almost as long as the paint 
itself. Linoleum makes the finest 
covering for the kitchen floor and 
would justify the saving of any one’s 
butter and egg money. 

Don’t let the flies take you una- 
wares this spring. They may have 
been a great annoyance to you last 
summer. Let screens relieve you 
of this worry next summer. Inci- 
dentally, you will be relieved of a 
great menace to your and your fami- 
ly’s health. 

Give the fireless cooker a trial 
next summer. It won’t mind the 
heat. Maybe you remember the con- 
struction principles of some cooker 
which you have seen exhibited. May- 
be you have.a husband or son of a 
mechanical turn, or perhaps you pre- 
fer buying a cooker. Anyway have 
one. 

If you have not water-works and 
“just can’t” afford them, put a hot 
water back into your range and con- 
nect with a half barrel, or barrel, 
which can be filled with water in the 
mornings and thus furnish you an 
abundance of hot water at a great 
saving of time. Most of us could 
put in water connections if we just 
“thought we could.” 

Is your kitchen work table con- 
venient to your materials and so 
placed in regard to the stove as to 
save steps and energy? 

Have you a high stool on which 
to sit when working at your table? 
Be sure and have all tables, work 
benches, tubs, etc., of proper height 
in order to avoid stooping. Have 
your cooking vessels hung just be- 
hind your range and save steps. I 
kept mine behind the pantry door 
for years and found I was walking 
fully a half mile each day in the 
kitchen, that I should have enjoyed 
cut under the blue sky. 

Have a little rack over your kitch- 
en table for your kitchen knives, 
forks , spoons, egg-beater, potato 
inasher,__ ete. I made mine. I 
took a small dressed plank, painted 
it dark oak, nailed a strip of leather 
on it, tacking the strip at varying 
distances, so as to fit my knives, can 
openers and other utensils which I 
wished to slip into the little loops. 
Under these loops, I drove nails in 
the board and hung any small kitch- 
en utensil that could be hung. I 
have saved more time and worry 
over misplaced small articles than 
one would realize until she tried this. 

Don’t waste time hunting in torn 
and dirty paper bags for various 
condiments and spices used in the 
kitchen. Have some cans or small 
jars for these spices, ete., and label 
each jar plainly and correctly as to 
contents. 

A woman I know whose 12-year- 
old son possesses a “‘turn’’ for car- 
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pentering, has a small built-in cab- 
inet between her kitchen and dining- 
room. She keeps only the dishes she 
uses at each meal in this cabinet and 
says she doesn’t see how she ever 
did without it. 

I have never possessed a zinc top 
for my kitchen table, but long for 
one. I know it would be sanitary 
and scrubbed ‘with hot water would 
make the finest of kneading or roll- 
ing boards on baking days. 

Don’t think it lazy to study the 
easiest way to properly accomplish 
any task. 

No one should expend all her en- 
ergy in preparing food. She must 
remember that the kitchen work, the 
house cleaning and even the sewing 
are but the mechanical work of the 
household and make or mar the 
home-life that is built upon this 
foundation. 

Perfect house-keeping means order 
and not confusion. Home should be 
a quiet place where the tired ones 
may rest and where all may enjoy 
themselves and forget the day’s 
trials. 

Your family should be trained to 
each contribute his ‘‘share of effort’ 
toward the smooth running of the 
household machinery which should 
ever run quietly, efficiently and un- 
obtrusively. 

There are many phases of house- 
keeping that are like washing your 
face. No one remarks if the duty 
is performed, but all loudly protest 
if it be omitted. 





A “LABOR-SAVING” WAY OF 
WASHING. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


QUICKER and easier method of 

washing clothes than the com- 
mon back-breaking, time-wasting 
way of rub, rub, rubbing till dirt is 
out, before putting clothes in the 
pot to boil, could be practiced in 
every family where some of the mem- 
bers have that ever-recurring drud- 
gery to perform. 

I don’t like to wash and have 
tried all kinds of ways and receipts. 
The most satisfactory, least expen- 
sive, and only thing, in my opinion, 
that does the work and makes 
clothes last longer instead of being 
injured by the use thereof, is simply 
the proper combination of kerosene 
oil, turpentine and a good reliable 
laundry soap. If a few rules are 
observed, and the ingredients meas- 
ured carefully, instead of merely 
“‘euessed” at, there will never be a 
failure of this compound to cleanse 
the clothes and leave them with a 
fresh, “‘clean’”’ smell. 

One cake of any good soap, four 
ounces of kerosene and two ounces 
of turpentine will be found sufficient 
tor any ordinary washing. A bottle 
for measuring with marks made in 
the glass can be had at any drug 
store. 

The soap must be cut or shaved 
up, put in the wash pot and thor- 
oughly dissolved and water boiling 
hard, before adding kerosene and 
turpentine; then all must boil a few 
minutes before putting in clothes or 
there may be a disagreeable, greasy 
scum on the rinsing water. Now- 
instead of that everlasting rubbing, 
just wet the clothes thoroughly (or 
better still, put in soap the night 
before) and throw them in pot. I 
have had washerwomcen look at me 
with horror and dismay and tell me 
that I would boil the dirt ‘in’ so 
that it could never be gotten out. 
But in 20 minutes of hard boiling 
the clothes will be ready to rinse and 
blue. 

I had a clothes wire stretched 
from one tree to another and I had 
the washpot placed directly under 
this wire, so when clothes have 
boiled long enough, I lift and sling 
them across the wire, where they 
cool sufficiently to handle, and com- 
pound water drains back in pot 
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‘“‘THERE’S NO LOVE LIKE THE OLD LOVE.”’ 





HERE’S no friend like the old 
friend, 
Who has shared our morning days; 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise! 
Fame is the scentless sunflower, 
With gaudy crown of gold; 
But friendship is the breathing rose, 
With sweets in every fold. 


There’s no love like the old love, 
That we courted in our pride; 
Though our leaves are falling, falling, 
And we’re fading side by side. 
There are blossoms all around us, 
With the colors of our dawn, 
And we live in borrowed sunshine 
When the light of day is gone! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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while the next batch of clothes is 
being wet ready to throw in pot. 
With the tse of a clothes wringer, 
no woman need dread even the wash- 
ing of overalls and hickory shirts 
any longer. Care must be taken 
not to pack too many clothes in pot 
at once, as compound must have 
room to get to all parts alike. 

I know a family of 10 children 
where the washing was done regu- 
larly by two of the boys—aged eight 
and 12 years—the mother only 
measuring the compound, sorting the 
clothes and seeing to it that the pot 
boiled as it should, while those boys 
rinsed the clothes in a washing ma- 
chine and took turns about turning 
the wringer. MRS. M. L. F. 

Seneca, S. C. 





Don’t Neglect the Flowers. 


HERE should be a flower garden 

on every farm if it is to really 
look like a home. Not necessarily 
those varieties that require great 
care. I particularly admire those 
that once installed continue to im- 
prove by age even if entirely neglect- 
ed, though, of course, some atten- 
tion brings an additional reward of 
blooms and growth. An example of 
a let-alone garden came to my at- 
tention last summer when after an 
absence of some years I drove past a 
house where J] had visited when a 
child, and I recalled the dear old 
lady’s flower garden in the rear. She 
had passed to the life beyond long, 
long ago and for fully 10 years the 
house had stood vacant. I went 
into the back yard and there was 
a bed of bleeding-heart fully 20 feet 
square and loaded with blossoms, 
one of the prettiest sights that I 
ever saw. Sweet Williams will bloom 
all summer and spread rapidly; a 
bunch of golden-glow is always a de- 
lightful bit of color, and the im- 
proved double hollyhocks will screen 
any unsightly object. 


Not only for their beauty should 
the house-mother attempt flower- 
raising, but as a matter of educa- 
tion for her children. It is really 
surprising how many people recog- 
nize not more than half a dozen 
annuals by name. We make it a 
custom to plant one or two kinds of 
the less well-known varieties each 
spring, just to get acquainted. 


My childhood was spent on a farm, 
and on our two city lots we have a 
garden that any farmer might envy. 
My four children know the habits 
and methods of using all of the 
common vegetables and one of them 
thought she never heard anything 
so funny as when a_ schoolmate 
wrote in her “composition” at school 
and read from the platform: ‘And 
over the back fence was a beautiful 
vine on which grew large round cab- 
bages.”’ 

Growing up on intimate terms 
with all fruits and vegetables and 
flowers is an unconscious acquiring 


of knowledge that will often be use- 
ful in the years to come, no matter 
what place in the world one may be 
called upon to fill. 
MRS. CHARLES A. SMITH. 
Denver, Colo. 





How to Root Cuttings. 


HERE is no reason why every 

farm home should not have a 
beautiful rose garden, as cuttings are 
so easily rooted and any one who has 
rose bushes is glad to give away 
cuttings. Dig up a bed of earth in 
a partially shaded part of the yard, 
mix a quantity of coarse sand with 
the loosened earth and set the cut- 
tings about three inches in the 
ground. Pour in enough water to 
make mud and draw dry dirt well 
around the slips, pressing it down 
firmly. In case of a very dry spell 
of weather, water the bed occasion- 
ally, and nearly all of the cuttings 
will take root. The plants can be re- 
moved the following spring to where 
they are intended to grow. 

There are some varieties that are 
difficult to root from cuttings, such 
as Marechal Neil and American 
Beauty. These, too, can be grown 
from cuttings if a glass fruit jar or 
a wide-mouthed bottle is turned over 
the slips when planted. 

Other shrubs, as the famous 
southern flower, the cape jessamine, 
and hydrangeas can be rooted the 
same way. Cape jessamines_ will 
root from slips any time of the year 
provided they are given shade and 
moisture. The pink hydrangea, on 
account of its elaborate showiness 
when in bloom, is a most desirable 
shrub, and one can rodét as many 
as 50 plants in a season from one 
large bush. During winter and 


spring is the best time to root a h or Credft from One to 


tings, but some can he rooted 
summer. 
Pelican, La. 





‘ol 
Be Careful What the Children Eat. 


just want to say to Mrs. Gatlin 

she expresses my theories so ex- 
actly in regard to treating a cold 
I would like to shake hands with 
her. 

I was brought up on the theory, 
“stuff a cold and starve a fever,’’ and 
am living in the house now with 
parties who still stick to it. They 
laugh at me when I say eating—or 
over-eating—causes a _ cold. 


several times during the winter, an 
I rarely ever have one, and when I 
do, can cure it without physic if I 
will only practice a little self-denial 
in the eating line, why I am thor- 
roughly convinced that my theory 
must be right. 

We have one little girl four years 


old, who is very healthy and hardlyJ_) 


ever has a cold, but I am 
ridiculed because I insist on her eat- 
ing a plain diet. 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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when these same parties have col a 
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Wash your clothes 
with 


GOLD DUST 


Good soap washes clothes 
well—-if you use enough 
elbow grease; but Gold Dust 
washes them more thoroughly 
—and with little or no rubbing. 











and spares your poor back. 


Another great advantage of Gold 

t—use any kind of water you 
like. Gold Dust softens the hard- 
est water, and makes it soft as 
rain water. 


Gold Dust is just a vegetable-oil 
soap in powdered form, with 
other cleansing ingredients added 
to make it work more thoroughly 
and quickly than soap ever can. 


Just try Gold Dust next wash- 
day, and see how much time you 
save. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 





**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work*’ 


Corns 














Sent 








On A 
Year’s Trial 





29% 


Gold Dust saves half your time, - 
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funding all 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish “Year's Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligentiy, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
Bowned quality and superior tone. 

Perfection of material and work- 


manship ranteed for 25 years. 
Yo e Your Own Terms 


Four Years — As You Like. 
See. mame ——_——— 


Cornish Book, which explains 
a our very liberal terins of 
joaell ng plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianog and or- 
gans. You should have thts 
beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 
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General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Hl. 
© Office: First Nationa) Bank 


- APPLES 


\ " No. 1, Ben Davis, $3.75 per Barrel. 
No. 2, Ben Davis, $3.50 per 
M¥o.b Lenoir, N. C. Going fast. 

if you want some. An honeat. pack. 











Under Bond to Please or No Sale 
Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 


instrument aud you will know whether it will please 
ee a ic 


a 
obligating prospec- 


on a binding basie 
that,4f not exactly 
as represented or 
factory, the instrue 

be taken 
back at any time 
within @ year, ree 
pure 


Cornish Co., .Lischiegen. New Jerer 


DRILLING MACHINERY S& 
43 years’ successful operation.§ ~ 
7 6Used in pessty & parts of the 
world. We make a complete lineg, 
ot Drilling Machines and tools 
for every condition of earth 
f and rock drilling and min- 
eral prospecting. Oomplete 
aan catal 
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Barrel. 
Order quick ) 


FLAT TOP MANOR ORCHARDS. 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
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». You can tell by a man’s farm wiheiher 
he reads it er not, 
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VERY time you see a muddy road think of 
the split-log drag. That’s what every farmer 
ought to do. 





E MUST pray—and use Bordeaux mixture.” 

So says that quaint old fruit grower, Peter 
Grim (in the new play in which David Warfield 
is starring in New York), when a neighbor phones 
him of threatened injury to the fruit. Peter 
Grim’s motto is a good one for other fruit grow- 
ers. Or, perhaps, it might be shortened to three 
words—‘‘Pray and spray.” 








HEN you hear of some improved implement 

or farm machine, don’t be content with 
merely wondering what it will do and just how 
it works. Get out a postal card and your lead 
pencil and write the manufacturer. All you need 
to say is: ‘‘Please send me your catalog. I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
One cent invested in this way will often lead to 
getting the advantages of some improved mechine 
that may prove itself worth a hundred dollars 
to you. 





E CALL attention to the note from Senator 
Overman on page 30. Senator Overman 
considers it his duty to vote for a measure if he 
is sure that his people favor it. He represents the 
| people. That is the way most Senators and Con- 
| gressmen feel. As to the parcels post, we have no 
doubt that it would get a majority in every State 
' in our territory if left to a vote of the people. 
Yet the few who oppose it are making a lot of 
noise and the many who favor it keep compara- 
tively quiet with the result that some legislators 
think their people are opposed to it. The moral 
4s: Get busy and write your Representative and 
Senators to-day. 





HERE is one thing I have never seen,” says 
Commissioner of Agriculture Graham of North 
Carolina. ‘I have never yet seen a sheriff sell a 
crib full of corn to satisfy the debts of a farmer.” 
There is a big moral in this remark for farmers 
who wish to think about it. No less notable is 
this saying of Mr. J. Z. Green, State Organizer 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union: 
‘“‘Whether in the eastern, middle or west- 
ern section of this State, I have noticed that 
wherever there is an unusually good resi- 
dence in the country there is a large barn, 
which indicates that livestock is the principal 
product.” 


O COTTON grower should conclude that be- 
cause the boll-weevil has not yet reached him 
' he is not interested in knowing how to fight it 
' when it does come, as it almost surely will. The 
. breeding of early-fruiting varieties of cotton, the 
learning of better cultural methods, and the 
adoption of a wise rotation of crops are matters 
to be attended to before the weevil arrives. Those 
who have kept on in the old way until the weevils 
wére upon them have, without exception, known 
’ a year or so of decidedly hard times. Georgia and 
South Carolina farms will almost surely be in- 
' vaded by the pest within the next half-dozen 
| years, and now is the time to get ready to meet it 
' without such loss as Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
 Sissippi suffered. 





HE independence of farm life in this day of 
trusts and combinations is a feature of pre- 
' eminent attractiveness. It is getting harder and 
| harder all the time for any one in big business 
_to be his own man and live under his own vine 
'and fig tree. We are reminded of this just now 
| by a letter from a New York doctor who is plan- 
' ning to take up farming in Piedmont Virginia, 
/and writes us: “I have a boy eleven years old. 
' I want to live to see him follow an occupation of 
' @ more congenial calling than my own—where 
| individual efforts count for something and an in- 
dependence of activity is more assured than can 


be had in the business callings or professional 
pursuits that offer to-day.’’ We cannot refrain 
from quoting another sentence from this doctor’s 
leiter. He writes: ‘‘I believe in specializing and 
would find most pleasure in doing things better 
than the other fellow.’’ We wish we could fire 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer with just 


the spirit of this sentence, 

i A RECENT letter Dr. H, L. Russell, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the University 

ot Wisconsin, writes: 





“TI want to congratulate you on the new 
scheme that you have in The Progressive 
Farmer under the caption, ‘Attractive Farm 
Homes.’ This is one the best ideas that I 
have recently seen to picture attractive coun- 
try homes and give something of local flavor 
with reference to the description. Coun- 
try life is never going to be what it 
ought to be until the home feature is greatly 
improved, and the move which you have in- 
augurated is, to my mind, a stimulative and 
attractive way to encourage people to give 
more attention to this important matter.”’ 


We are glad indeed to have the commendation of 
such a man as Dr. Russell, and we wish to com- 
mend his last sentence to the consideration of our 
readers. It is certainly good Progressive Farmer 
doctrine. We trust other readers, too, will send 
us pictures of their homes, with a little descrip- 
tive matter to make the pictures plain. 





N PROF. Massey’s page this week will be found 
a very remarkable analysis of a prepared 
lime. Now, without knowing who is sending out 
this wonderful analysis, or where he lives, we 
wish to say with all emphasis, that no dealer who 
wishes to treat his customers fairly should be 
guilty of turning loose such a set of figures— 
calculated only to confuse the would-be buyer— 
and that no State should permit any man to put 
all this stuff on the goods he offers for sale. Most 
States now allow only the percentages of the 
plant foods—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—to go on a bag of fertilizer. This is as 
it should be, and the lime dealer should make his 
statement equally simple. All that the man in 
this case has to offer is to be found in the 35.15 
per cent lime hydrate, the 8.34 per cent of car- 
bonate of lime and the 2.25 per cent of potash. 
The other figures are there not to enlighten, but 
to make the buyer think he is getting more than 
he really is. 
be willing to put out such a mass of mostly value- 
less figures, no State should allow them to go on 
a bag or package, and no farmer should patron- 
ize the dealer who thus seeks to confuse him. 





Excuses or Reasons? 


T 1S very easy to find plausible excuses for not 
I doing those things which we have neglected to 
do. The man who does things makes mistakes 
but he can afford to pay for a mistake occasion- 
ally. The excuses which can be given for the 
failure to sow cover crops, provide feed for the 
livestock, do winter plowing, etc., are numerous 
and usually mere excuses rather than true reasons 
for these failures. 

The man who does no plowing until he gets 
ready to plant the crops will tell you seriously 
that it does not pay to plow in the fall and winter 
and expose the soil to the winter leaching and 
washing; or perhaps he may fear the high water 
may wash away all the soil which is broken; or 
the land may run together; or winter-plowed land 
is so wet in the spring that early planting is im- 
possible. All these may be good excuses at times, 
but they are only excuses and seldom should be 
reasons for neglecting to do all the fall and win- 
ter plowing possible. 

Lands plowed in the fall, that are inclined to 
wash, should have cover crops. Those which 
run together so as to require re-plowing in the 
spring should be better drained and have humus 
added. Those that are level will be improved 
more by winter plowing than they will be injured 
by winter leaching and lands that are made too 
wet in the spring because they hold more water 
when broken in the winter need drainage. 

It is the same way with the work which is most 
pressing just now. One can hear all sorts of ex- 
cuses for careless plowing, for neglect to use the 
harrow and prepare the seed-bed properly, for 
one-sided feeding of the work stock, for the 


We repeat that no dealer should - 
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planting of poor seeds, and many other unprofit- 
able practices. Yet, knowing as we do that these 
practices do not pay, how many of the excuses 
offered for them even approach the dignity of a 
reason? 

You know it doesn’t pay to plant seed on 
poorly prepared land. If you offer yourself some 
excuse for doing it this year, don’t flatter yourself 
that you have found a reason. Reason says to 
do the thing that will pay—that is, to make a 
good seed-bed. If you don’t do it, it will be be- 
cause you are unreasonably attached to some poor 
tool, method, or poor conception of farming. 





The Parcels Post Slowly Coming---Help It 
Along. 


HE House Committee on Postoffices and Post 
Roads has decided to add to the annual 
appropriation bill a provision reducing the 

postage on merchandise—now 16 cents a pound 
—to 12 cents a pound, with a special rate of five 
cents for the first pound and two cents for each 
additional pound on packages mailed from the 
postofiice at which a rural route originates to 
points on that route. The rate limit is also raised 
from four pounds to 11 pounds. 

As this provision was agreed upon by the Dem- 
ocratic caucus it will probably pass the House 
and may become a law. It is a step in the right 
direction, too, but a very short step and a very 
timid one. Of course, changes like this should 
come only after due consideration, but it seems 
to us that there is sufficient evidence to justify 
the establishment of a real parcels post, by which 
we mean one with rates low enough to permit 
the general use of the mails for transporting small 
packages of merchandise. Of the rate on rural 
routes we have no complaint to make; but the 
reduction of four cents a pound on packages 
mailed from one postoffice to another seems to 
us a mere concession to public sentiment, designed 
to check the peuple’s demand for a parcels post 
rather than to grant it. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, almost as 
large as the United States and with about one- 
sixteenth the population, has a postage on parcels 
of 12 cents for the first pound and six cents for 
each additional pound. The people of the United 
States should have an equally low rate, even if 
the express companies and a few merchants who 
have been frightened by the wild talk about mail- 
order houses, do object. 

There is, however, only one way to get it, and 
that is to ask for it. Just last week there was a 
convention of merchants in Nashville, Tenn., to 
oppose any reduction of rates. A merchant could 
attend this convention—as no doubt many did— 
with all expenses paid. Somebody is willing 
to put up a lot of money to defeat the parcels 
post. The farmers can get it by the expenditure 
of a few stamps and a little effort. It will be 
worth a great deal to every farmer both in buying 
and in selling, and if even a short step is taken 
this year, it will be that much gained. But once 
again, remember that no step will be taken unless 
farmers demand it. 


Here is what to do: Get three postage stamps, 
three envelopes and three sheets of paper and 
write your Congressman and both your Senators, 
telling them you want a sure-enough parcels post 
and why you want it, and asking them what they 
are doing about it. Then on March 18, which is 
to be a general Parcels Post Day for farmers, get 
your three stamps, three envelopes and three 
sheets of paper and write them again. Change 
your letters this time to fit each man’s case. If 
you have had no reply, or one which told you 
nothing, insist upon one; if response has been 
favorable, urge action and tell your man that 
you are counting upon him; if it has been unfav- 
orable, state your reasons again and add, “This 
is what we farmers stand for, and we are going 
to see that we get it.” 

Get your ammunition right now, and fire the 
first shot. It will count. 








Saturday, March 2, 1912.] 
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The Political Battle. 


X-PRESIDENT Roosevelt certainly did not 
EK materially advance his fortunes by his 

speech before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention. Paraphrasing a remark of Daniel Web- 
ster’s, it may be said that what was good in his 
speech was not new, and what was new was not 
goc 1. In the latter phrase we have reference to 


his olan for having the people recall the decisions 


vt a judge instead of recalling the judge himself. 
That is to say, whenever a court decision dis- 
pleased a majority of the people, Mr. Roosevelt 
would permit a popular vote on the question. 
One day the people might vote for a decision em- 
bodying one governmental principle and the next 
day for a decision embodying another. The sta- 
bility and confidence guaranteed by a written 
constitution would thereby be wholly endangered. 
It would be much safer to recall a judge whose 
character the public distrusted than to abandon 
government itself to such a shifting and uncer- 
tain basis as Mr. Roosevelt’s plan would necessi- 
tate. 


The big question now before the American 
people—that of the tarifi—Mr. Roosevelt ignores 
entirely, as he has always ignored it as much as 
possible. He is believed to be at heart but little 
in sympathy with high tariff ideas, but has never 
defied the sentiment of his party leaders by say- 
ing so. On the trust question, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares rightly that mere bigness should not be 
regarded as criminal: — 


“On the other hand, any corporation, big 
or little, which has gained its position by 
unfair methods and by interference with the 
rights of others, which has raised prices or 
limited output in improper fashion and been 
guilty of demoralizing and corrupt practices, 
should not only be broken up, but it should 
be made the business of some competent 
governmental body, by constant supervision, 
to see that it does not come together again, 
save under such strict control as to insure 
the community against all danger of a repe- 
tition of the bad conduct.” 


With regard to direct legislation, Mr. Rcose- 
velt took much more advanced ground than had 
been anticipated :— 


“T believe in providing for direct nomina- 
tions by the people, including therein direct 
preferential primaries for the election of 
delegates to the National nominating conven- 
tions. I believe in the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote. I believe in 
the initiative and referendum, which should 
be used not to destroy representative gov- 
ernment, but to correct it whenever it be- 
comes misrepresentative.” 


While Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, failed to make 
a ten strike by his Columbus speech, there has 
doubtless been a reaction in favor of Mr. Taft 
within the last few weeks. Followers of La Fol- 
lette claim that Roosevelt has not treated their 
man fairly, and they are also pointing out that 
Mr. Taft has done much more to enforce the anti- 
trust law than Roosevelt did. Taft’s splendid 
fight for Canadian reciprocity, for international 
arbitration, his high stand in the appointment of 
judges, his friendliness to the South, and his un- 
questioned honesty of purpose must certainly be 
counted in his favor when we consider his wob- 
bling on the tariff and upon progressive policies 
generally. He is now clearly less under the influ- 
ence of the old Aldrich crowd and the big inter- 
ests than formerly; he has learned much by ex- 
perience, and if he should be elected for a second 
term, he would doubtless give the people a very 
creditable administration. 


Just as we are going to press comes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s announcement that he will accept the nomi- 
nation if tendered him—a statement which is re- 
ported to have surprised and grieved President 
Taft, but which was probably a surprise to few 
other people. It has been evident for several 
weeks that if Mr. Roosevelt did not enter the 
race, it would be only because he had coneluded 
that he could not be nominated or elected. 


The Democratic Candidates. 


MONG the Democratic candidates, it may be 
said that Woodrow Wilson’s strength is his 
weakness. Because he is admittedly the 

strongest candidate, there is danger that the other 
candidates may combine against him to prevent 
his getting the necessary two-thirds vote, knowing 


that at least one of the smaller candidates would 
profit by the big candidate’s downfall. The profes- 
sional politicians in the party—those who believe 
in spoils and in “rewarding friends’? and who 
therefore dislike Woodrow Wilson’s policy of con- 
sidering the public good rather than the claims of 
party workers—these men will doubtless prefer 
to rally to an easy-going and rather colorless can- 
didate like Champ Clark. But while Mr. Clark 
is ‘‘from Missouri,’’ so are the people; and if they 
ask to be “‘shown,”’ they are likely to find that he 
is by no means the big man he has recommended 
himself to be. In a recent speech in Pennsyl- 
vania he took great credit to himself for the 
splendid leadership of the Democratie Party in 
the House, when, as a matter of fact, every well- 
informed man knows that the real leader of the 
House and the man who deserves the credit is 
Osear Underwood of Alabama. Speaker Clark is 
really little more than a handsome figurehead. 
As Representative Nicholas Longworth declared 
the other day: 


“As an amalgamator of opposing opinions, 
as a trainer and master of discordant and 
ordinarily utterly unmanageable elements, 
the renowned Prof. Hagenbeck is a child 
compared to the gentleman from Alabama. 
When he pipes his colleagues dance. + 4% 
I will go further and say that when he pipes 
they not only dance, but they lie down, roll 
over, and play dead.”’ 


It is said on high authority that the great brew- 
ing interests, not only of Missouri but also Wis- 
consin, are backing Clark because of their oppo- 
sition to Woodrow Wilson’s friendly attitude to- 
ward prohibition. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Speaker Clark, in his ambition to curry 
favor with the old soldier vote of the North, spe- 
cifically ordered the clerk to call his name in 
order that he might be recorded as voting in 
favor of the disgraceful Sherwood “dollar-a-day” 
pension steal against which the conscience of the 
Nation has revolted. As one of the ablest Wash- 
ington correspondents declared the other day: 


“While Mr. Clark might prove available - 
in the convention, independent observers be- 
lieve he would prove the weakest of all the 
Democratic candidates, if chosen as the party 
nominee.” 


In the Oklahoma Convention neither the sup- 
porters of Mr. Clark nor those of Governor Wilson 
were able to secure a majority and the delegation 
was equally divided between them. 


Minor News Matters. 


‘Tis United States Supreme Court decides 
that any State may adopt the initiative 
and referendum unless Congress declares 
the policy incompatible with the ‘republican form 
of government’ guaranteed to each State by the 
Constitution. Of course, Congress is not going 
to do any such thing, so direct legislation has 
clear sailing from now on. 

* * * 

It looks as if nearly all China will accept the 
republican form of government and but little 
more trouble is expected there. In Mexico the 
situation is not so promising and there may be 
an outbreak at any time. Between England and 
Germany there is decidedly less probability of 
trouble. In a letter just received by the Editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, a young German law- 
yer writes us: 


“The feeling between England and our 
country is a little better than it was. It 
seems that we shall be quiet after England 
has carried off the booty. For commercial 
reasons I must be thankful that we had no 
war, but it might have been better for us and 
for the coming generation.” 

* * & 

We have pointed out on several occasions that 
the movement to ask the National Government to 
pension Confederate soldiers has absolutely no 
chance on earth of being considered by Congress 
and could only put the South in the humiliating 
position of begging for what it could never get. 
Ample proof of our statement is furnished by 
the fact that a filibuster has been inaugurated to 
defeat Senator Williams’s bill to appropriate a 
small amount for a monument to Confederate 
soldiers in the Vicksburg National Park. It is 
said in Washington that if the measure passes, it 
will he only as a personal compliment to Senator 
Williams. 

* * * 

The following interesting news item is taken 

from the Springfield, Mass., Republican: ‘Dr. 


Wolf, the new Secretary of State for the colonies 
at Berlin, has issued an order forbidding for the 
future all marriages between whites and natives 
in the two Samoan Islands belonging to Ger- 
According to the official standpoint, white 


many. 
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colonists inter-marrying with natives very often, 
sink to the lower cultural level of the aboriginal 
population, while the children inheriting the bad 
qualities of both parents, form an undesirable 
element of the population.” 

* * * 


It looked a few days ago as if there might be 
serious trouble between the United States and 
Columbia. Pedro Del Ospina, the Columbian 
Minister to the United States, presented a letter 
objecting to Secretary of State Knox visiting 
Columbia on the ground that Columbia feels that 
the United States treated her unfairly in getting 
control of the Panama Canal zone. The Colum- 
bian Government has since removed Ospina from 
office, saying that he acted without authority. 


* * * 


There has been much actual suffering in New 
York on account of the cold weather and the high 
price of food. The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor reports that 
it had to spend more last month than in any 
previous January on record. Coffee is six cents 
a pound higher, sugar one cent, cheese three 
cents, and canned goods two cents to three cents 
a can higher, than one year ago. 

* <¢ ¢ 

President Taft appoints Mahlon Pitney, of New 
Jersey, to succeed the late Associate Justice John 
M. Harlan. Woodrow Wilson deelares the ap- 
pointment a good one. 

* *& * 

A statement made a few days ago showed that 
only 1,000,000 fertilizer tax tags had been called 
for in Alabama, against 1,500,000 up to the same 
date in 1911. 


* * * 


The Mississippi House of Representatives has 
passed a bill prohibiting corporations from ac- 
quiring or holding lands for farming purposes. 

* *&* * 

The great fire in Houston, Texas, did $6,500,- 
000 damage, with total insurance amounting to 
$4,500,000. 


* * * 
In Louisiana the ‘“‘lily whites’’ control the Re- 


publican organization and they have declared 
for Taft. 





A Thought for the Week. 





O WATCH the corn grow and the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over plowshare or 
spade; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to 
pray—these are the things that make man happy. 
And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enough to be- 
lieve that the time will come when the world will 
discover this. [It has now made its experiments 
in every possible direction, but the right one; and 
it seems that it must at last, try the right one, in 
a mathematical necessity. It has tried fighting, 
and preaching, and fasting, buying and selling, 
pomp and parsimony, pride and humiliation— 
every possible existence in which it could con- 
jecture there was any happiness or dignity; and 
all the while, as it bought, sold, and fought and 
fasted, and wearied itself with policies, and ambi- 
tions and self-denials, God had placed its real 
happiness in the keeping of the little mosses at 
the wayside and of the clouds of the firmament.— 
Ruskin. 
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What a Big Indiana Stockman 
Thinks. 


LINC LUKENS 
Blood Royal Herd Poland Chinas. 


Disko, Ind. 


Feb. 20, 1912. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Gentlemen:-- 

Your position on the patent stock food 
frauds is surely commendable and when I 
put out my few (3000) catak gs I am go- 
ing to state in them that OlvE paper in 
America---‘the Progressive Farmer--- 
really has had the nerve to publish the truth 
about the fraud patent stock ,oods. 

Yours truly, 
LINC LUKENS. 


HRI Fy 
5 STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 

-_/TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
\PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 

































BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 
A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DORUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, IF 
ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE.L DAVISROS 1 












OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


Dropped September 25, 
His sire 


1909. Solid color. 
is out of Ora of Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.6 Ibs. butter in year. His dam’s 
record is 600 tbs. butter in year. 


A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write toda » | 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


Guernsey and Holstein 


BULL 


FOR SALE 


Three years old, weight 1500, prime condition. 
Evergreen Lumber Co., Evergreen, N. C. 


Saddle Stallion, Double Chief, 


3644 A. M. SH. B. A 
Four years old. Loy 15%. A few mares 
and geldings 5 and 3 gaits; registered. Chief 
end Denmark breeding. Also a fine stock 
jack, 15% hands, white points, registered. 
A good herd jack. 


GEO. B. ROBINSON - Danville, 
301 E. Walnut St. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 

















THE PATENT “STOCK FOOD” FRAUD AGAIN. 





Why The Progressive Farmer Does Not Advertise These Prep- 


arations and Why the Farmer Cannot Afford to 


Buy Them. 





writes as follows: 

“TIT would like to have 
your judgment as to whether 
the —— stock food is all 
that it is claimed to be? They 
also claim that all the leading 
farm papers highly recommend 
and endorse it, but my memory 
fails to reeall where your paper 
speaks thus of it.” 


Here is at least one claim made 
by the stock food manufacturers 
which is partly correct: The lead- 
ing farm papers (nearly all of them) 
“highly recommend and _ endorse,’’ 
not only this, but also the whole lot 
of frauds which through charity are 
called “stock foods” and ‘patent 
medicines.’’ It is possible that some 
of these ‘“‘leading farm papers’ do 
not know that patent medicines had 
their origin in ignorance and are 
perpetuated through ignorance and 
fraud; but some of them must know 
the facts and have not the moral 
courage to refuse the easy money 
which the advertising brings. If 
this be not true, why do they re- 
fuse to carry the advertisements of 
patent medicines for man? If pat- 
ent medicines for man are wrong and 
harmful, why are patent medicines 
for farm livestock not also wrong 
and harmful? The explanation is 
simple. The education of their read- 
ers has advanced to a point where 
these papers dare not longer put 
before them advertisements of pat- 
ent medicines for man; but public 
sentiment and education have not yet 
been lifted to a point which compels 
these papers to exclude from their 
columns advertisements of patent 
medicines for farm livestock. 

This inconsistency becomes really 
amusing when in one of these same 
“leading farm papers” there appears 
a most scathing and denunciatory 
editorial against advertised or al- 
leged rheumatism cures for man, 
while in the advertising columns of 
the same issue of this same paper 
appeared an advertisement of a 
rheumatism cure for farm livestock. 

It is but charitable, however, to 
assume that as a general rule these 
“leading farm papers,’ that carry 
the advertisements of quacks and 
frauds, are yet so simple that, along 
with many other good but simple- 
minded people they believe that the 
condemnation of patent medicines 
for livestock is all the result of a 
selfish interest among veterinarians, 
just as some people are still simple 
enough to believe that the condem- 
nation of patent medicines for man 
by the best physicians is due to the 
selfish fear of losing a few fees. Of 
course, these people must think: that 
the physicians and veterinarians are 
all selfish frauds and that their con- 
demnation of patent medicines can- 
not possibly be due to their greater 
knowledge of the subject. They 
may be very learned and skillful 
where patent medicines are not con- 
cerned, and very unselfish and liberal 
in other matters, but the thought of 
being deprived of a few small fees 
through the greater use of patent 
medicines at once makes ignorant 
and selfish humbugs of them all. 
Truly the vagaries of the publisher’s 
mind may be marvellously intricate 
when full-page advertisements come 
in to complicate any question. 

We do not care to set ourselves 
up as a judge of our brothers and 
are quite willing to allow these 
“leading farm papers” to make their 
own peace with their conscience, but 
in justice to our own reader, who 


‘ NORTH CAROLINA subscriber 





asks our opinion, we advise him not 
to put too much confidence in these 
witnesses. One may accept a good 
large fee and still not be a competent 
witness, but he does not make a sat- 
isfactory judge or juror. 

Now, as to our opinion of this par- 
ticular ‘“‘stock food.”’ It is a fraud, in 
as much as it will not do more than 
a small part of what is claimed for 
it; and it is not wise to purchase it 
because if it is capable of doing 
much good, it is also capable of do- 
ing much harm. 

We do not claim that some of 
these stock foods, like other patent 
medicines, may not sometimes do 
good. They are, however, usually 
harmless and useless. But what we 
chiefly contend for is, that if they 
do good when given in the right 
disease they do harm when given 
in the wrong disease, and that the 
chances are at least a hundred to 
one that they will be given in cases 
for which the medicines they con- 


tain (if indeed, they contain any 
at all) are not suitable. In other 
words; we claim that it is safer, 


more profitable and more humane 
to do nothing than to guess at the 
treatment of a sick animal, because 
the guessing is much more likely to 
be wrong than right, and nature, or 
the reparative powers of the ani- 
mal’s own body, is, after all, the best 
doctor; as shown by the fact that 
recovery takes place in most cases 
of sickness even though nothing be 
done. This fact in no sense dis- 
credits the learned doctor, bu’? it 
should discredit the quack and his 
remedies—patent medicines. 

We advise our friend to have 
nothing to do with these quack nos- 
trums. A well animal does not need 
medicines and a sick one is much 
better left to the reparative powers 
of his own body, than turned over 
to a quack doctor and quack reme- 
dies. Sick animals, given these stock 
foods, may recover; but it is gen- 
erally in spite of the remedy instead 
of because of it. 

What is the farmer to do when 
his animals get sick? Call a man 
who knows—a man educated in vet- 
erinary science—or trust to nature’s 
doctor, the reparative or healing 
powers of the animals own body. We 
should at least refrain from antag- 
onizing nature’s remedies, and give 
the animal a fair chance for his life. 

Moreover, the man who buys this 
trash does not get five cents of value 
or cost for a dollar invested. 





In feeding the mules remember 
that cottonseed meal is as cheap at 
$25 a ton as corn at 40 cents a bush- 
el to the extent that either may be 
used in balancing the ration. If a 
horse is getting 14 pounds of corn a 
Gay with corn fodder or grass hay 
as the roughage, two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal may well take the place 
of four pounds of the corn. It is not 
accurate to state that in such a case 
two pounds of cottonseed meal is as 
xood as four pounds of corn; it is 
better. On this basis, if only two 
pounds of cottonseed meal is given 
a day in place of four pounds of corn, 
cottonseed meal at $25 a ton is as 
cheap as corn at 35 cents a bushel, 
and yet we continue to feed all corn 
to our horses and mules at 75 cents 
to $1 a bushel rather than go to the 
trouble of feeding a little cotton- 
seed meal. 





Mistress: ‘‘Look here, Susan; I-can write 
my name in the dust upon this table!” 

Susan: “Ah, mum, there’s nothing Hike 
eddication, is there, mum?”’—Comic Cuts. 
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Sea a 
Cream Separators rich. 
The Darlingtons, of Dar-§ 
ling, Pa., got rich making 
world- famous ‘‘dollar-per- _,. 
pound’’ butter for . 













and you are not 
getting all th 
profits. 
That's why 
100,000 
dairymen 
in lowa 
alone use # 
Tubulars. 


$3,000 A YEAR WITH A 


SHARPLES 


That, and more, is what Mr. Chas. Foss 
practical dairyman at Cedarville, Iil., is 
making—using a Sharples Dairy “Tubular 
Separator on a 96-acre farm. Thousands 
are doing like good wcrk—but they all 
use Tubulars. 

Rich people, willing to waste money, 
may not use Tubulars, but those making’ 
fortunes at dairying do. 


Learn bow Dairy 
Tubulars make 
more money fer 
Ps. because they 

able skimming ferce. 





contain no disks and have 
THE SHARPLES | coe ARATOR co. 


hy ¢ Hee wot Cal: Portland. Ore. LS 
Dales, yn Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 














Pure-bred Percheron and Belgian 
Horses 


_We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the Southern buyer. Stallions at 

to $500 each. Brood mare $35@ to $560 each. 
Always something good to sell. Ceme to our 
State Fair at Richmond, Va., and see our big 
stallions—the ones we raise from. 


Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
Augusta County, Harrison, Va. 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - 





TENNESSEE 


Registered Jerseys 


Six heifers and four bull calves, sired by 
grandson of the great Eminent, offered for 
sale. Their dams trace back te old Coo- 
massie. Four to six months eld. 

Address, 


J. N. VARNELL, Cleveland, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 -- 1¢ 








HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, alse fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
come see our stock. We pay freight te des- 
tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we can sell 
one in your community. 

BAUHARD BROTHERS, 
Box 192. Nashville, Tenn. 
Branch Barn, State Fair. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Herd established 50 years. The eldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type kerd in 
America.Bred to produce beef and milk cembined. 
A fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write 
W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., Me. 


Angus Cattle Owing to the sale of 


4 ~ one of eur farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cews, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - 











Jeffersonton, Va. 


JACKS AND SADDLE-HORSES. 
We are the largest breeders in America of 
registered Mammoth Jacks .and Saddle- 





horses. Big Black pigs and Hampshire 
Swine. Write for catalog or visit the Cook 
Farms. J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammeth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cleverdale Farm, gton, Ky. 


Ohio Bive Ribbon Herd Mule‘oot Hogs 
Champion Bora of United States. Iam mak- 
ing a list of M ‘eot owners in U.8., send 


your name at anes. 
John H. Duntap, Wittiamsport, Oblo. 








Box J, 


<_< 


Write Us for Catalog 283 Vi 
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CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


As much superior to other separators 
as other separators to gravity setting 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
SEATTLE 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO| 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG _ 








SOME RATIONS FOR HOGS. 


Young Pigs Require More Feed Ac- 
cording to Weight Than Older 
Ones. 


NORTH Carolina reader wants 

to know how much feed to give 
hogs of the following weights when 
in dry lot and when on grazing 
crops: 

1. Pigs weighing 20 to 50 pounds. 

2. Pigs weighing 50 to 100 pounds. 

3. Hogs weighing 100 to 200 
pounds. 

He says he has corn and can have 
shipstuff, rice meal, tankage or any 
other feed that is on the market and 
can grow rape, peanuts, sorghum, 
potatoes and soy beans. ' 

He also asks if it will pay to buy 
soy beans at market prices to feed 
hogs. 

We gladly give a ration suitable 
for these pigs, but the quantity of 
feed can not be definitely stated, and 
the prices of the feeds, which are not 
given, might make it necessary to 
make up an entirely different ration 
and our suggestions would not then 
apply. In fact, the feeder must learn 
to feed in such a way that he can 
determine the quantity of feed to 
give. When good growth is desired 
it is generally best to give about all 
the pigs will eat and this will vary 
with different lots of pigs and with 
different individuals. 

For every 1,000 pounds of live 
weight growing, fattening pigs of 
the weights indicated will require 
about the following digestible nutri- 
ents. 











j j Nutri- 

Ages | weignt Dry |Pro- Carbo- | rat! tive 
AS TRE laser! ttn rate 
2—3 Mos.| 50 Ibs.| 44. 17.6] 28.0 |1.01t04. 
8-5 ‘ 1100 Ibs.| 35. {5.0} 23.1 |1.8|1to5 
54 150 Ibs.|_ 33. 143] 223 | 6/1 105.5 























If you give corn, shorts and tank- 
age for feeding, the following 
amounts of feeds will be required to 
supply the nutrients needed in these 
standards, as follows: 

No. 1. For 1,000 pounds of pigs— 
20 to 50 pounds each. 

25 pounds corn. 
25 pounds of shorts. 
5 pounds tankage. 

No. 2. For 1,000 pounds of pigs 
Weighing 50 to 100 pounds each will 
require the following amounts: 

30 pounds of corn. 
10 pounds shorts. 
4 pounds tankage. 

No. 3. For 1,000 
weighing 100 to 
will require: 

30 pounds corn, 
5 pounds shorts. 
2 pounds tankage. 

If only corn and tankage, or rice 
polish and tankage, are used the fol- 
lowing will be approximately cor- 


pounds of hogs 
200 pounds each 


rect: 
No. 1. 42 pounds corn. 
8 pounds of tankage 
No. 2. 386 pounds corn. 
3% pounds tankage. 
No. 3 83 pounds corn. 


3 pounds tankage. 


For pigs under 100 pounds weight 
it will be best to use the mixture of 
corn, shorts and tankage, even 
though it cost more; but for pigs 
over 100 pounds weight the corn and 
tankage will probably give the best 
results, cost considered. 

Rice meal or rice polish may be 
substituted for corn, if cheaper, and 


the tank reduced about one- 
fourth. When the hogs are on peas, 


soy beans or peanuts, for grazing, 
we suggest the feeding of about 10 
to 15 pounds of corn per day per 
1,000 pounds weight of hogs. 

When on sorghum or sweet pota- 
toes we suggest feeding about 20 
pounds of corn and 5 pounds of 
tankage for every 1,090 pounds of 
the pigs weight. 

When purchased on the market, 
tankage will furnish the protein 
needed, cheaper than soy beans; but 
soy beans may be grown cheaper 
than tankage can be bought. 





A TENNESSEE CREAMERY. 
How It Was Started With Small Cap- 
ital and How It Has Paid. 


E ORGANIZED about two years 

ago on the strictly co-operative 
plan, by which the stockholders re- 
ceive no profit and every man who 
furnishes cream to the creamery 
bears his share of the expenses 
(whether stockholder or not), and 
receives his share of the profits. 

The plan may be of interest to 
some readers who contemplate such 
an enterprise, or it may be of use in 
any co-operative business, so I will 
give it in brief. 

Thirty men organized the associa- 
tion, adopted a constitution, by-laws, 
ete. Then, to raise funds, each man 
gave his note for $60, and these 
notes were deposited by the Cream- 
ery Association with a local bank as 
collateral to secure a loan of $1,600, 
the creamery to pay interest on this 
loan and monthly payments on the 
principal of not less than $25 nor 
more than $50. This interest and 
payments on the principal to be 
counted as part of the running ex- 








penses of the creamery till paid in | 


full. All expenses to be paid at the 
end of each month, and the remain- 
der of the proceeds of the month’s 
output to be pro-rated to the farm- 
ers who furnished the cream. 

Only the cream is taken to the 
creamery, each farmer using a hand 
separator. This is by far the best 
plan, as it leaves all the skim-milk to 
be fed warm on the farm and gives 
the farmers less hauling. It also en- 
ables him to deliver only three times 
per week in summer and twice a 
week in winter, while whole milk 
must be hauled every day. It also 
saves considerable expense at the 


(Continued on page 32.) 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S 


CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup 
lies the South with 








entucky-bred saddle 
and harness horse 
None better in the 
world. ‘Terms a::t 
prices such as con: 
petitors cannot mec: 
All ages and sexe- 
constantly on har i 
for sale. Write «: 
once for literatur- 
testimonials and pri: 
list. None but 1 
best will satisfy—Keu 
tucky produces the 
best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





VIRGINIA H. E. AND MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mr. Farmer: If you are going to put your 
money in hogs, buy the best. The pure-bred 
Mule Foot are heavier, have greater vitality, 
mature earlier, and cost less to raise. Have 
largest breed in the South. 

Bred Gilts and Young Stock For Sale. 
OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Va. 


HILLCREST FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Two prize-winning boars eight 
months old, and pigs eight weeks old, sired 
by Virginia Pilot No. 33769, Reserve Cham- 
pion at Virginia State Fair. My herd won 
six first premiums at Virginia State Fair and 
two reserve championships. 


Henry Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


- M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
BERKSHIRE BOARS 


Ready for Service. 














Close up to Lord Premier and Premier 
Longfellow. Excellent individuality. Vig- 
orous “rustlers.”” Also one herd boar, 500 
pounds. Best hog for the farm at farm 
prices. 

Let me Name Price, 
and Ship on Approval. 

W. D. DICKINSON, - Berkeville, Va. 
If You Want a 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIG 
That will please you, write to 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, 

Route 2, - - - - Mocksville, N. C. 





S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 

from OhioandS C. State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 

Prize winners. Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - Brooksville, Ky. 
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| on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
| We are originators, most extensive breeders 


Shiloh, S. C. | 


SELWYN FARME: 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier Roa cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15! 
Keystone Aron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chica EO, 1910, 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sa 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calv es of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUT! 




















ea" One Best 


Why lose profits breeding and feed- 
ing scrub hogs? Two of our O. I. 
weighed 2806 Ibs. _, 
e are headquarters for 
breeders. Will send sample 
pair of our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS 


*% 


ard shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been established 47 years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any , 
contagious 
disease. 


We want to mail you our free 


us. book, "The Hogtrom Birth to Sale‘ 
set THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


508 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 





PURE-BRED STOCK 
Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. 
bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices. 
GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews, Prop. 
Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 


High Cla 
FOR BREEDERS 9) roecSersey Swing. 


Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
NANTAHALA FARMS. 
Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 8rd. 


Pure- 








For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 
Cc. ©. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


A few extra fine bred sows, and a nice 
bunch of fall pigs. Bred sows, $25 to $40 
each. Fall pigs, $15 each; two for $25. I 
guarantee everything as represented. 


THOMAS HUNTER, Morrow, Ohio. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts. 
boars and pigs. Not akin. 
in March. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 


Service 
Expect 15 litters 





ARCADIA FARM 
TAMWORTHS 


Last month at the International Live Stock Exp. held at Chicago, we not only 
won in class, but won the Grand Championship for boars and sows. 
of our herd won over 125 prizes this season at 

Stock always for sale, 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 


Mem ber:: 
Amer'ca’s principa. shows. 


Prices reasonable. Write for leaflet. 
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. This Month Jim Rohan’s 
ZAPOULTRY BULLETIN 


tells the latest facts ref the year 
fon how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 
fe Send your rame ona postal. 
Get the real Wor!d’s Champions 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
Pres., Belle City Incubator Ca. 










140-Egg Incubator 


Double casesall over;best copper 

tan:-; nursery, scif-regulating. 
Best 140-chic : hot-water brooder, 

.8S. Both ordered together, 


are better. Satisfacti 
ant 


. y 
orsend str now and save time, 


Belle City lacubator 





A WINNER 


Sicneled" 


in 1911 
Nati i 
Stevenson, of Wie a | oO n a 
Teme ‘an hier 100 exe woogie wine . 
in Mo. e' armer’s Big Hatching Pad t h 
Con Her re conte were 142 eggs a Cc in 
ae 3 oe out, 187, enieks ee 
ei set, 6 tested out, 135 chicks Cc t ss 
hatched. Think of tha’ You can Oo n e Ss 
now get these famous winners--- I MNES ETI IS 


140% 





Egg Incubator 
Chick Brooder 


Bom $4Q 


380 Days 0 





If ordered tozether. 








trial--5 year Guarantee. Orde or Paid 
# direct--money back if not E t f 
isfactory” Incubator is Calif, East 0 
Redwood cove ored ¥ with Galva = Rockies 
» ized iron, triple walls, copp. 
tank, nursery eee tester. Se t up ready 
. torun. Rrooder wit 
re yard, Roomy well 


wi 
made. 
adv. Catalogue Free. 

tronclad Incubator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 


S uret A ‘Made the 


The only (lo) {=the 


having evcry feature 
recommended by Governmen 
_ Oxperts ~4 their, oficial report, 
233—double walls with 








Brooder 














doad sirepace, clear top, double doors, deep 
I Meret aren pnd chapel an 


easiest and 
60 days {rec trial, freightpre= 
fea paid. 5 year guarantee. Early 
Wem chicks bring biggest mceney. 
t Valuable big Incubator Ly 








125 Egg sehr] 10 


Brooder on 


FOR 
= sm ge op east coger = 
‘“e §6©Rockies. Hot water, 





















me + eae Incubator Co., 
Racine, Wis. 








of the enormous a ag and Egg Prof- 
fits. Start mow. Make $1000 to $5000 extra 
each year. Experience not necessary. 


Stahl’s Excelsior Incubator 
gets largest hatches at least cost. Has 
many important exclusive features. 
Write TODAY for my FREE BOOK. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 458 Oak Street, Quincy, Ill 









BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 


FRE Booklet by E. W. Philo, entitled 
“A Little Poultry and a Living.” Or 
ew %-page book,‘ sect ng Poultry Pay,” 


Ie Both boo! the new enlarged 

edition of the Philo Sy stem text-book, $1.60, 
or all three books with our monthly’ mag- 

Saing: Poultry Review, one year, $1.50. 


E. R. PHILO,65 North Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


I am offering for sale five million slips,— 








March, April, and May delivery. One va- 
riety has made the past season 756 bushels 
per acre, the heaviest yield on record. I 
guarantee first-class stock and the best on 
f the market. Write for prices. 
J. R. DAVIS, 


Bartow, Fla. 





EGGS $2-00_PER_SITTING OF 13, 








S.C. 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games'and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 16 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Preps., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


EGGS 


Very best strains of White Wyandottes. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 








8S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
Day old chicks of the above varieties. 


Eggs, $1.50 for Fifteen $7.50 per Hundred. 
Write for Folders. 


Oak Grove Poultry Farm, _‘Frank'inton, N. C. | 
EGGS $2 SITTING OF 13 


8. C. White Minorcas 

Virginia Pit Games 

Partridge Wyandottes 

Indian Runner Ducks (white-egg strain) 
with 225-egg record, $1.50 for 11. 
A few cockerels for sale, above breeds. 
OAK GROVE STOCK FARM 

Cluster Springs, Va. 





95 Buys Best | 


HENS LAY AND PAY, 


White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, | 








THE POUL 


vill} 








TRY YARD 




















Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
HE Hamburgs are noted for their 
laying qualities, often laying the 

year round, and are strictly non-sit- 
|#ers. While the Northern people 
nave been breeding them for a num- 

er of years, they have not intro- 

uced them here as they should have, 
nd few know of their good qualities. 
For the farmer they are unsurpassed; 
for the fancier there is no prettier 
breed known. We find that their 
eggs hatch extra well, the pullets ma- 
ture early, often laying at the age of 
four months. They are great foragers, 
and can easily make their own living 
if allowed free range. They can eas- 
ily be trained to pose in the show 
‘room. Many are of the opinion that 
ithey lay small eggs, but they have 
he wrong opinion. In a recent egg- 
aying contest, the largest egg laid 
was laid by a Silver Spangled Ham- 
burg hen. For beauty they are un- 
surpassed. Their plumage is a sil- 
| ver-white, each feather being tipped 
| with black. Cocks weigh 5% pounds, 
hens four pounds. 

RANDOLPH POULTRY FARM. 
Gillsville, Ga. 


A Believer in Plymouth Rocks. 


5 HERE are three breeds of the 
Plymouth Rock chickens, the 
uff, the White and the Barred; for 
use on the farm I prefer the latter. 
The Plymouth Rocks have a great 
advantage over other fowls for 
farm use as they are good layers 
and make the very best of meat for 
table use. If these fowls are allowed 
to range over the farm, they will ob- 
nein the greater part of their food in 
oe way. Then if they are to be 
nfined in a close yard they will do 
better than the average fowls. They 
are early maturing considering their 
size, and hardy, both as little chicks 
and mature fowls. They are excel- 
lent mothers and kind sitters. The 
ullets will make excellent winter 
yers. 
mbines these two qualities—egg 
peoduction and the yielding of a 
large amount of good meat for the 
able. H. G. VANDIVERE. 
Dahlonega, Ga. 











The White Orpington. 
E HAVE in the White Orpington 
\ a breed noted for their wonder- 
fat laying qualities, surpassing all 
others in laying competitions; they 
are an open-air, cold-weather jewel 
that lay just as well at zero as at 
any other temperature, yet strange to 
say are just as good layers in hot 
climates; they have been tested in 
all climates, proving 
alike in all. They are the first and 
only combination, 
breed to excell the egg breeds in 
laying. MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN. 

Ware Shoals, S. C. 


| 








Remedies For Lice and Mites. 


O ONE can succeed when mites 
and lice are not kept out of the 
flock. An emulsion of kerosene oil 
sprinkled thoroughly over your 
roosting poles and into the cracks 


to eradicate them. Also a white- 
wash of lime made pretty strong 
with salt and carbolic acid is good 





min. J. B. G ERWIN, 
Fair Mount, Ga 


Good Feeding Necessary. 


T IS useless to secure well-bred 

stock unless attention is to be 
given to the feeding. 
cannot grow rapidly into broilers 
unless they are given the feed out 
of which to make the flesh. Stock 
which is to be grown for breeding 


Sr. 





Probably no breed better 


their merits | 


meat-and-egg | 


and crevices of the houses will help | 


to keep down mites and other ver- 


Young chicks j 


purposes does not need to develop 
so rapidly, but there is the great- 


est need for the best care in feeding 
stuff that will develop a sound and 
healthy bird which will be 


the offspring. Laying a good rich 


able to} 
impress its own good qualities upon | 


egg every day or two for weeks at a} 
time is a great strain on the system | 


of a hen. How can one expect the 
eggs to be made unless feed is pro- 
vided out of which to make them? 
MRS. W. A. GRAHAM. 
Warrenton, N. C. 
Coops for hens with ourati chick- 
ens are kept in the brooder house at 
night or in bad weather; on pleasant 
days they are moved about so as to 
give fresh earth and fresh green feed. 
In these coops—floored affairs adapt- 
ed from goods boxes with runs of 
chicken-wire attached—the hens are 
kept confined while the chicks run 
where they will. If you don’t keep 
the hens confined in this fashion, I 
advise you to try it; you will never 
gain let a hen drag her flock at her 


heels. I. have taken off over 800 
chickens in the last two years, and 
by using this method and brooders 


I have lost less than 75 out of the 
number.—Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, Ellen- 
dale, Tenn. 

It would astonish most of us if 
we only knew how many thousands 
of dollars are going out of the South 
each year for pure-bred poultry and 
eggs. We should supply this de- 
mand right here in the South and 
keep this money at hom 
M. Flack, Forest City, N. 





oF 

I have here Cornish Indians and 
Rhode Island Reds. I sell to breed- 
ers at a fancy price the best of my 
flock and then each year ship the 
remainder to Atlanta and get more 
than double the price mongrels 
would bring.—J. G. B. Erwin, Sr., 
Fair Mount, Ga 


Pure- sved ideas add tone to 
a farm home, increasing self-respect 
and pride in the owner, and puts 
money in the purse.—Mrs. C. H. 
Rust, Pelican, La. 








COCKERELS—EGGS. — One White Indian 
Game cockerel, $2.50. Two. Silver Pencil 
Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50 each. Eggs, 13 
for $2. Greider strain (fine). 
T. E. HARWELL, Catawba, N. C. 
Won at Lincolnton, 


White Orpingtons [opon ist? ond. ah 
and 5th pullet, 2nd cockerel and 3rd cock. Also 
won at Hickory. Eggs from special mating $4 
for 15; 2nd pen #2 50 ‘or 15; Utilitv pen $1.! 0. 
DONALD B. WHISNENT, R. No. 1, HICKORY, N. C. 


EGG High - Class Orpingtons, 


both White and Buff, $2.50 per 
15. R. C. Reds $1.50. Order now. 
Mrs. W. G. THOMAS, - aleigh, N. C. 
PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs forsale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
$3.00 per Fifteen. 
Express Prepaid. 
Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 
J. McCONNELL, - Royston, Ga. 
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Prize-Winning 8S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS—$1.75, $1.50, $1.25, and $1 per 165. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.25 and $1 per 
12. Batts’ Four-Ear Prolific Corn, fleld se- 
lected, bu. $2: peck, 60c.; % peck, 365c. 
BUGGABOO FARM, - Dimmett, N. C. 





15 EGGS FROM PRIZE 
15 


PENS, $1.50. 
Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 





Ss. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White 
Rocks. J. T. YODER, 

N. C. 


| Hickory, 


24 MINIATURE PHOTOS Cories from any picture sent 

us, 12 cents, Origin-l returned unsoiled. Reference, 

| any Washinton resident. BROOKS STUDIO, 918 Pa, 
Ave., Washington, D. C 











THE PROGRESSIVE 


MANNA HEN 


CONTAINS 
GRIT, CHARCOAL, 


FARMER. 


FEED 


NO 
OR SHELL 





A mixture of wheat, corn, oats, bucks 
wheat, barley, sunflower and kaffir. The 
proportions are such as long experience has 
taught us will give best results. 

> 
MAKES ’EM LAY 

We manufacture also Manna Rice Chick 
Feed, Manna Laying Food (meat mash), 
Manna Dairy Feed. 

If he does not carry MANNA FEDDS, 


order from us direct and send us his name. 
Ask for FREE SAMPLES and descriptive 
circular. Ask your dealer TO-DAY. 


EDGAR-MORGAN CO. 


MEMPHIS, - - = TENN. 





re EGGS FOR HATCHING? 
Bt 


ST PENS $2.50 -NEXT BEST $1.50 FOR 153 


WE BREED // 


S Wwe SHIP CAREFULLY. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, & 








White Orpington eggs 
$2 to $5 per 15. 
S.C.Rhode Island Reds 

$2 to $5 per 15. 


y old chicks, prices 


right. All from teat, prize winners. 


NORTH ASHEBORO POULTRY YARDS, 
J. B. Robbins, Prop., Box 211, Asheboro, N. C 


BEST LAYING STRAINS 

c. Buff Orpingtons and 
s. Cc. White Leghorns. At 
three shows last season, 
won nineteen ribbons and 
several specials. Orping- 
ton eggs per sitting, pen 
No. 1, $5; No. 2, $3; good 
utility pens, $1 and $1.50. 
Leghorn eggs at $1 and 
$2.50. Write for mating 
list.—MILFORD AYCOCK. 

Pikeville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I.Reds, S.C.Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 
A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Poultry Department, West Ralei h, N. C. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 

Now is your choice to buy pure-brei cockerels at 
reasonable prices. 110 Wh te Wy: ndette cockere!s $2 te 
- 100 S. C. White Leghorn cockr rels $2 te $3 each. 
They wil make prize winners. Atithe recent Lynch- 
burg Fair, Oct. 19!1, in hot compctitien, I won the fol- 
lowing priz s: White Leghorns, 1st and 8rd _cockerel, 
ist pu.iet a: dist pen. White Wyandottes, 2nd coclerel, 
8rd pullet and 2nd pen. Ionly showed young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten weeks old, $8 each or $154 
Being bred in the South, our stock is acclimated 
and = run no risk. All stock guaranteed. Write to- 
day for particulars. 


R. E. Craddock, Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS. 
The finest exhibition and lying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satistaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 


EGGS—From pure-bred stock, $1 to $5 for 
15. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tomp- 
kins’ strain; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Fishel strain; Indian Runner ducks, Fay’s 
White egg strain. Write for folder.—AR- 
MEEGA POU ig ge a T. H. Crudup, 
Prop., Kittrell, N. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND 8S. ©. WHITE 
LEGHORNS—Won silver loving cup, sweep- 
stakes pen, second pen, four cash. prizes, 16 
ribbons. Cockerels, $1.50—$5. Eggs, $1.50— 
$5. Write for 1912 free mating list. 

PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 


EGGS! EGGS?! 
From bred-to-lay and win 8. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Orpingtons, and Celumbian 
Wyandottes, at $3.00 per 15. 

















pair. 














Write your wants. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW POULTRY FARM. 
Mooresboro, N. C. 





Single Comb White and Black Leghorn 
Bred to lay and show qualities. A few pio s and 
Hens yet. Eggs for hatching. 1 Poland China boar, 1 
Bred gilt, registered. Write your wants Prices 0D 
request. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 





Columbian Wyandottes 


My birds won $75.00 in premiums at recent Charlotte Show, includ- 


ing all firsts in class, and $50.00 sweepstakes for best display, one 


variety, in county. 


\A. P. WHITE, 


Charlotte, N. C- 
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Saturday, March 2, 1912.] 


EGGS 


$1.75 per 15, express prepaid. 
Single Comb Reds 
Buff Rocks 
Anconas 
White Leghorns 
Black Minorcas 
Columbian Wyandottes 
Won 6 firsts, 7 seconds, 3 thirds at Hick- 
ery Poultry Show, 1911. Only place shown. 


50 extra good Red cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 up. Illustrated folder free. 


THE HAHN POULTRY YARDS 


Hickory, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Southern Beauty Strain. 





Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte, Morganton, 
and Gastonia. Eggs from all prize matings, 
$4 per 15; others, $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 

Send for Booklet. 


k. M. HENLEY, Duke, N. C. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Of Highest Quality. 

Big Winners at Raleigh, Winston-Salem 
and many other shows. My customers are 
winning. Won’t yeu join them? 

Eggs, $3 per Sitting. 
Write me, 
M. B. HICKSON, Box 4, Lynchburg, Va. 


~ WALLACE’S SINGLE 
COMB REDS 








if you are looking for Reds that win the 
blur, lay eggs and pay for their keeping, 
write to me for my illustrated catalog. It’s 


tr 


JOE L. WALLACE 


Daltoea, Ga. 





Ss. ¢. and RK. CG. Keds, White and Black Or- 
} yore 








pingtons, Indian Bunner bucks.— from 
fancy pens Reds, $1.50 per 15; Orpingtons 
(Kellerstrass strain), $2.50 per 15; Indian 


Runner ducks, $1.50 per 11. 
H. M. BURGARD, Fountain Inn, S. C. 





s. ¢. k. I. REDS—Large, vigorous, beautiful. 
Wonderful laying strain. I gct eggs every 
day in year. 1911 patrons pleased. 15 eggs, 
$2 No fowls for sale. 

J. M. NORFLEET, Tarboro, N. C. 


Reds! Reds! Both Combs 


(first winners at Boston, Madison Square 
Garden, Nashville, etc., No better in United 
States. Send for catalog. 

MRS. EMILY GIBSON, -  Poriland, Tenn. 








PIT GAMES—War Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 
and fighters. Also good for general] purposes. 
Cocks, 2 years eld, $4; 1 year old, $2; hens, 
$1. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Single Comb 


White Orpingtons 


Eggs for hatching. 
Day old chicks. 
Breeding stock in season. 


Send for mating list, now ready. 


Stanley, N. C. 





J. M. ARCHER, - - 
Kellerstrass strain from 
$30 matings. Satisfac- 


s 
Orpingtons tion guaranteed, 


Price, $2.50 for Fifteen. 
MRS. W. A. GRAHAM, - Warrenton, N. C. 





EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From prize-winning Orpingtons—Buff, Black 
and White. 
For free mating list, write to, 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





8S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS—From pen 
headed by first prize cock, 15 eggs, $2; 
utility, $1.50 fer 15. Eggs ready for de- 
livery. 200-egg Stahl Incubator at a bargain. 
Ww. B. AULL, Fairfax, 8S. C. 





TEAL’S 8. C. R. I. REDS—Egegs for hatch- 
ing, $1 and $2 for 15. Incubator eggs, $8 
per 100. I have a nice lot of cockerels for 
Sale, at $2 each. 

J. L. TEAL, Greensboro, N. C. 





ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Exclusively. 
Eggs, $1 and $1.50 per 15. 
Young Steck, $1.00 Each. 
MRS. L. M. COX, - - Wilson, N. C. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—B. P. Rocks; 
also Brown Leghorns and White Orping- 
tons. Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
Stock. Won 5 prizes on 3 entries at Rocky 
Mount. Address, Elm City Poultry Yards, 
G. ©. Weod, Proprietor, Elm City, N. C. 
If YOU WANT EGGS THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE good layers and show birds, send us 
yOur orders. $3 per 15. Breeders of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 
CLAUD POULTRY FARM, 
Tucker, Ga. 





a 





EGGS—31.75 per 15. Express prepaid. Six 
est varieties. Write for illustrated folder. 
Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 





Advertising Adds to the Profits. 

RIOR to two years ago, I had | 

raised any kind of mixed-breed 
that I could get hold of. After 
reading letters from good writers, 
and discussing the poultry business 
with successful poultry raisers, I de- 
cided it was the best for me to 
change So I selected the Orping- 
ton, and I bought of William Cook 
(the originator of all Orpingtons) 
two sittings of eggs from his best 
pens. I was laughed at by my neigh- 
bors and friends for paying so much 
for eggs, but I kept right on and got 
a nice start from them, and, with 
very cheap arrangements and fairly 
good feed and attention, I secured a 
fine lot of eggs last year. 

Here comes in another point in 
favor of the pure-breds—by adver- 
tising in The Progressive Farmer, I 
sold all the eggs during the sitting 
season at a nice price, which I could 
not have done with the mixed breed. 

H. S. VESTAL. 


Graham, N. C. 

Keep in your poultry house a box 
about three feet square and 18 
inches deep, open at top. In this 
box put one pail of sand or road 
dust; one pail air slaked lime, one 
pail wood ashes, five pounds sul- 
phur and one pound of good insect 
powder. About once a week mix 
into it a few quarts of corn and have 
some fun watching your hens scratch 
it out.—J. B. G. Erwin, Sr., Fair | 
Mount, Ga. 

That 200-egg hen that we paid 
Mr. Poultryman such a fancy price 
for won’t produce the right number if 
we make her sleep in the old cedar 
tree. See to it that the house is free 
from drafty cracks and holes. The 
house may be open on the south 
side if you wish, but don’t let the 
hens sleep in a draft.—Mrs. Brooks 
Brown, Blythewood, S. C. 





Rhode Island Reds do not breed 
true to color, but by culling twice 
a year, one can keep a small flock 
of lovely red birds, and they are 
hardy, good foragers, gentle moth- 
ers and lay better than the common 
fowls. For an all-purpose bird, I 
think the Reds would be hard to 
surpass.—-Mildred Tate Wells, New 
Albany, Miss. 


Keep accurate accounts. This is 
the greatest help. I have done this 
for several years, charging the hens 
with all expenses, and crediting them 
with all their eggs and with chickens 
sold. I find that my least profit last 
year for any one month was $1; my 
highest, $17.75. This with 22 hens. 
—Mrs. W. E. Jenkins. 


January, 1911, I had 40 hens. 
During the year, after buying all 
the feed that I fed them, they 
cleared me $2 per hen, besides I kept 
no account of the chickens and eggs 
that we consumed. I have 125 hens 
to breed from this year.—Mrs. J. 
Will Propst, Southerland, Va. 





When you find your flock thriving, 
stick to your methods and do not 
be constantly changing at the sug- 
gestion of others. You will hardly 
meet &@ man, Woman or child that 
cannot tell you the best way to 
care for them.—J. M. Norfleet, Tar- 
boro, N. C. 





An out field is a good place to raise 
chickens. It furnishes green feed 
for a while, and when the oats are 
ripening the chickens can make a 
good part of their living. It also 
affords a good shelter from hawks, 
etc.—Hugh D. Ballew, New Decatur, 
Ala. 


I do not advocate too large a num- 
ber of fowls; 150 hens and pullets 
are sufficient for any average farm. 
If more are kept, the expense bill 
will rapidly increase.—A. C. Norris, 
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DO YOU believe that “like begets like’’? 


breeding from? 


pound butter cow? 


OF COURSE YOU DO! 


from? 


WE BREED 


Forget about ‘‘systems’”’ and so 


DO YOU believe that a horse that can trot a mile in 2-10 is worth 


DO YOU believe it pays to raise the heifer of a ten or twelve 


Then isn’t it just good old common sense to believe that the 
daughters of a twelve-to-sixteen-dozen-eg zs-a-year-hen are going 
to lay more eggs than the hens you’ve been trying to coax eggs 


15 Varieties of 
Trapnested, Bred-To-Lay Fowls 


WE KNOW THE EGG RECORD 
OF EVERY HEN ON THE JOB. 


called “scientific”? management, 
It’s all in the BLOOD and plenty of feed. Start with eggs from 
NATURALLY HEAVY-LAYERS and you’ll get WINTER EGGS. 


Our catalog tells the story, and it’s free. 


MONTVALE POULTRY FARMS, 


(incorporated) 


MONTVALE, VA. 


We Originated the Coming Fowl— 


IMPERIAL BUFF MINORCAS. 











GET THE BEST 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Extra large, 
beautifully bronzed. Eggs, $3 per 9. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Best of layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 11, $2.25 per 22, $4 per 35. 

Mammoth Pekin Ducks—Extra large, good 
layers. Eggs, $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22, 
$4 per 35. 

Crystal White Orpingtons, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons, and Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 
per 15, $2.75 per 30, $4 per 50. 

Can furnish you eggs in 100 and 1,000 lots 
on short notice. Give us your egg order, and 
win prizes in your show next fall. Our birds 
have been bred for years for record layers, 
and you cannot find better layers anywhere. 
We guara.itee satisfaction. 

HERMITAGE FARM, 


Box 75, - - Hendersonville, Tenn. 


T. M. MASHBURN, 


BREEDER OF 


RINGLET BARRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have the Thompson strain 
and guarantee them to be 
as good as the best. 
Eges, $2 per Sitting of 15; Two sittings, $5. 
Special prices on larger quantities. 


WAYNESVILLE, - - N.C. 








Young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


From a tom that won first prize and four 
specials in Canada, and first at Piedm nt 
Fair, and from my $18 Lamp Prize Win- 
ning hens. Toms weigh 16 to 20 pounds; 
Hens 13 to 15 pounds. Toms $4; Hens $8. 
This good only for the next fifteen days. 


OLIVER J. CONRAD 
Route No. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


S.C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Heavy winter layers. Cook and Martz str in. Extra- 
ordinary breeding qualities. Eggs $1.50 to $4.50 per sett- 
ing. Write for special offers to quick purcharers, 


R. I. Leary Buff Orpinyton Yards, Franklin, Va. 








ONLY FEW FINE 


M. B. TOMS 
left. Will Sell These at $6 Each. 
No hens. 


MRS. F. W. TAYLOR, - - Vass, N. C. 


BUCKEYE CHICKENS AND 
EGGS FOR SALE. 


Chickens on Application. 
Eggs, $3 and $2 per 15. 

We won every prize offered on Buckeyes 
at Montgomery, Ala., Augusta, Ga. and At- 
lanta, Ga., at Great Southern International 
Association, 


LOCUST HILL FARM, 
North Augusta, 8. C. 





Eggs For Sitting From 
Winter Layers 


Per Sitting of 15. 


Ss. C. Brown Leghorns... . er 
Rose Comb White Wyandottes.... $1.50 
S. C. Black Minorcas 


a's ie brag wn 
Egg record for December, 1911, 46.66 per 
cent. 


J. M. LEAKE, Ashland, Va. 





,, 5» C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win? prizes on? encries at Shelby. Also 
winners at North Carolina State Fair and 
Morganton. Eggs for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed on all orders. 
w. B. COBB, - 7 - Chapel Hill, N.C. 





= 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 
COCKEREL FOR SALE. 
Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - 





Greensboro, N. C, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 
The strain that can't be beaten for layers. 
Eggs, $2 per 15. A few year-old pullets, 
$1.25 each. A few cockerels and 2 cocks, 
$2.50 each. 


MRS. EMMA L. MARTIN, Gallatin, Tenn. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Yenn, 





S.C. BUFF ORPINGTON CYICKENS and M. BRONZE 
i TURKEYS EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cooks strain of Orpingions.” Some hand- 
some show and utility birds for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 
Blue Andalusians, White-faced Black 
Spanish and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
First prize at the Tennessee State Fatr, 
1910-11. Eg $1.50 per 16. 
H. KR. BIRCHE - - Lebanon, Tenn. 








“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS — Choice 
Breeding Stock, $1, $2, $3, and $5. Eggs, 
per 15, $1, $2, and $3. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va. 








Rockford, Ill. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
Pages, 72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
plates. Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
On all stock and eggs. How to raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only 15e. Price list free. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 
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oroughbred Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 


There is always a big demand for the 
best grades of cotton. 

Grow the best lint from thcroughbred seed 
and fertilize your plants properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed 
a thoroughbred cotton plant as it is to feed a low- 





grade lint producer. 


for it on a post card. 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which 


I have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton. 


Dr. William S. Myers Nitrate propacende 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 












Send 


17 Madison Avenue, New York 











without protection. 







Early Jersey 


1.25. 










FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Fine, healthy, stocky plants ralsed in the open SM ass 
For best suc 
« bage, set plants raised and hardened in cold sections. 
‘0 years experience in raising plants. 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch and Drumhead. Full count and carefully 
d. Bunched in 50’s if requested. One thousand 
Five thousand and up at $1 per thousand- 
2 Special terms on very large orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prep., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man. Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 








with your cab, >. 4 ss 


We have the 











Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants. 


Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, 
grown, from Long Island seed. Improved Big Boston 
Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in 5,000 lots and over, 90c per 
1,000, packed free, f. o. b. Norfolk. 1f you are mone my 
planting celery and tomato plants, now is the time to 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants. 

e have alarge acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acres our- 


selves, 
P FOX HALL FARM, 
Wholesale Plant Growers, Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 





Thoroughbred 
Strawberry Plants 


shipped to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 200 acres of choicest State-in- 
spected varieties. Every plant strong-rooted, 
free from disease and true to name. 

Government reports show that strawber- 
ries yield more dollars per acre and give 
quicker returns than any other crop. 

Send to-day for catalog showing varieties 
and directions for culture. 

J. A. JONES & CO. 

112 Main St. - Salisbury, Maryland. 

Fertile Eastern Shore Farms For Sale. 





GENUINE 
FROST PROOF 
Planta, for shipment Nov. ist through april. 


These plants are grown in open fields 
farms at ALBANY, GA., and GREENVILLE. 


S.C., from strictly LONG ISLAND grown 
We ship promptly, guarantee nt and good 
ng plants, free disease. SATISPACTION 
OR YouR MONEY RETURNED. 
VARIETIES: Earty Jersey Wakefield, Chas, Wake 
field, Succession, Surehead, and Flat Dutch, 
PRICES: 500 for 75c (smallest order,, 1,000 to 


4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 10,000 and 
Over at 90c. ial 
4 Spec en lots. Cash 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 
Albany, Ga., (Headquarters) and Greenville, S.C. 
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DRAIN YOUR LAND 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining 
off the surplus water with ‘“Chatta- 
nooga”’ hard-burned clay tile. The rich- 
est soil and plant food washes down into 
the low wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield 
the best crops on the_farm. We sell the 
very best hard-burne® clay tile direct at 


wv 





low prices. Write for free pamphlet on 
drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well 
curbing, the only material known for 
excluding all contaminations and for 
keeping your well pure and sweet and 


clean. 


Manufacturers. 


| CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO. 
: Department T. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














increase certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cultivation easy by using our 


FARM DRAIN TILE 





(Made of Clay) 


The best smooth and uniform, high grade, ever- 
Our tile book, 15 pages, tells how and 


lasting. 
why and is FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. 


POMONA TERRA -COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














ORCHARD AND GARDEN 




















TWO COMMON 


SCALE INSECTS. 





The Deadly San Jose Scale and the Oyster-Shell Bark Leuse. 


How to Recognize and Combat 
Afford to Neglect. 


Them—A Work You Cannot 





By Prof. Wilson P. Gee, 


HERE is no worse enemy to 

: the peach tree than the com- 
mon San Jose scale, and yet 

there is perhaps no insect pest of 
importance which is so little known 
by the average farmer. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the 


Clemson College, S. C, 


ing, giving birth to living young at 
the rate of five or six a day for a 
period of several weeks. 

These young become fertile in 
about five weeks, and in turn begin 
to reproduce—the possible progeny 
of a single pair of scales in a season, 





scales are so small that they 
hard to recognize with the naked eye 








STRAWBERRY 


ay 


Klondyke, 


each. Order now. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 








PL ANTS , ae py: 


plants, Lady Thompson 
Aroma or, 
Gandy. Also grape vines 
and fruit trees 10 cents 


R7, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





are 


if undisturbed, amounting to about 
three 


billion scales. They some- 








—the diameter of a single scale be- 
ing about one-sixteenth of an inch. 
These occur in such numbers as to 
actually cover the entire twig, and 
jan ashy-gray coating or crust is found 
Tover the whole surface. Figure 1, ac- 
companying this shows a_ typical 
case of scale infestation. 

When the scales are magnified 
with a hand-lens, they appear as 


ay ot tee 





25 years practical experi- 


ence back of Bostrom’s book 
entitled “‘Soil Salvation.’’ 
After studying it, you will 
know how to make useless 
land grow as big crops as 
thebest, by DITCHING, TILE 
DRAINING, TERRACING or 
IRRIGATING. This book is 
FREE to interested land 
owners who write for it—it 
fully explains the use of 


The Bostrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


* With Telescope 

perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
you to read target a quarter of a mileor more 
away—also Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 
Plumb Bob and full instructions. Is used 






and indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
for all sorts of farm leveling. 





If not sold in your town, will ship direct on 


receipt of price, $15—or will ship 
.O.D., subject to examination, 
Money back if not satisfied , 
AFTER ACTUAL FIELD 
TRIAL 
Bostrom-Brady Mia. Co. 
158 Madisoa Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


















Convert that barren land of yours into 
fertile fields by using cement drain tile. 


Made in sizes from three to six inches. 

Write to-day. 

CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 
Wilson, N. C. 





































Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need, Write for free 
book'et telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers,”’ 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 

MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. 

















PEA HULLERS 





shown in Figure 2, as small circular 
bodies. These grayish to black cir- 
cular coverings are the wax material 
secreted by the little insect under- 
neath to protect itself while it is 
busy sucking the plant juices and 
producing its young. In the center 
of each of these little bodies is to 
be noticed a little nipple, which is 
the molted skin of the young scale, 
before it began to cover itself with 
the waxy scale. This is a rather 
sure sign that the scale is the San 
Jose, since only this scale and its 
near relatives have this little central 
nipple. This waxy covering is the 
part about the scale which makes it 
so hard to control, because it means 
that the spray used must be strong 
enough to find its way underneath 
this covering, and that is the reason 
why the caustic mixture of lime and 
sulphur is the remedy for the 
trouble. 

Just as soon as it is warm—in 
latter April, May and June—the lit- 
tle mature scaies are actively breed- 











FIGURE 2.—SAN JOSE SCALE 





FIGURE 1.—BRANCH INFECTED WITH SAN JOSE SCALE. 


times cause the bark to split and 
become reddish in coloration; but 
their chief damage is caused by the 
loss of sap the millions of little in- 
sects draw from the tree. 


Oyster-Shell Bark Louse. 


Next to the San Jose scale this is 
the most common scale affecting our 
fruit trees in the South generally. 





ENLARGED. 


It is often mistaken for the San Jose, 
but is very different in appearancé 
as the accompanying Figure 3, will 
show. The wax covering of this 
is somewhat thicker than is the case 
of the former, and has somewhat the 
appearance of a small oyster shell. 
It does not oceur as abundantly 48 
the other scale mentioned, but whet 
it is found it does serious damag¢ 
to the tree infected. It is of print- 
cipal damage to the apple, and 4 
form closely related to it affects 
the fig. It does not breed as rapidly 
as the San Jose scale, and when the 
young generation is gotten rid of, it 
is the last one of the season to be 
contended with. The best winter 
spray for it is the same as used for 
the San Jose scale, but it is better 
to attempt to control it in tne spring. 
It passes the winter in the shape of 
an egg, and the coating of this is 
rather thick itself, and besides it is 
doubly protected by the covering of 
the old parent body, and the scale 
over it. Watch the trees in the 
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spring, principally during the month 
of May, and when the most of the 
eges have hatcied, and the young 
are crawling about over the tree, in 
the case of the apple, apply a 10 
per cent solution of kerosene emul- 
sion, taking precautions to cover all 
the surface of the tree thoroughly. 
One application of this will in most 
cases, be feund to practically rid the 
tree of this pest; in case it does not, 
repeat the dose another year. In 
the case of the fig, a weaker solution, 
about 5 per cent, had best be used, 


business gradually. Have just bought 
a trio of Indian Runner Ducks. 

Now these are only side-lines. My 
main crop has been cotton. I have 
no notion of quitting cotton, boll- 
weevils or no boll-weevils. My plan 
was to make my cotton clear. I have 
only made a start. I have my plans 
laid for years ahead—a good herd of 
dairy cows, two or three good mares 
for colts and so on. Will say just 
here I have raised two colts since I 
bought the place. 

Last year I made 18 bales of cot- 

















FIGURE 3.—OYSTER-SHELL BARK LOUSE. 


since the feliage of the fig is not so 
resistant to such sprays as the apple. 

The best way to avoid trouble with 
scale insects is to examine the trees 
for them, in time, and not to have 
the trees covered so thickly that 
their life is about sapped out, be- 
fore you begin to spray. When buy- 
ing your nursery stock, buy it from 
responsible concerns, and not every 
fruit tree agent that goes through 
the country, and insure yourself 
in that way of getting stock clean of 
scale. Then do your part to keep it 
so. Cut down all scrubby fruit trees 
about the place that you do not con- 
sider worth pruning and spraying; 
for they are regular breeding places 
for these scales, and from them these 
insects are spread to neighboring 
trees. 


Pruning, spraying and proper cul- 
tivation of the orchard are necessary 
in this day and time, if you expect 
to have any fruit. Diseases of the 
tree and fruit have become so com- 
mon that it is practically impossible 
to produce fruit even for home use 
without a spray pump and pruning 
outfit. 

The Progressive Farmer has sev- 
eral times given directions for the 
making of the lime-sulphur wash 
and the spraying for San Jose scale 
—a work to be done during the 
winter months. 





Found What the Market Wanted— 
Then Grew It. 


OUR years ago I bought 100 acres 

land for $3,000, on credit. How 
to rotate and improve farm and pay 
for it and educate a family of eight 
children, with only one boy large 
enough to plow was a problem. First, 
1 began to leok around to see what 
my local market could use. I saw 
by getting watermelons on the mar- 
Ket early I could get a good price for 
them, so I hitched on to melons on a 
Small scale. By a little investigation 
1 found that syrup put in tin cans 
Would sell the year round for 60 
cents a gallon, so I hitched on to 
Syrup. I found sweet potatoes bring- 
mg $1 a bushel and raised potatoes. 
Then I went to our beef market to 
Bet a piece of fresh pork and he 
charged me 12% cents a pound. I 
asked him what he would give for a 
dressed shoat, taking the whole hog. 
He said, “10 cents a pound,” so I de- 
tided there and then that I would 
Prepare to sell instead of buy. I see 
88s and chickens bringing a good 
Price, so I am going into the poultry 


ton, 15 of that to sell yet. Sold $30 
worth of watermelons; $80 worth of 
potatoes; made 176 gallons of syrup; 
sold $150 worth of pork and hogs; 
$10 chickens and eggs; 10 bushels 
of peas to sell; 150 bushels of corn; 
two tons of hay. Peanuts and mil- 
let fed to hogs. This was made with 
one and half plows, myself and chil- 
dren, without a day of hired labor 


Now I know this is no showing like 
some I have read about, but taking 
the disadvantages under which 1] 
worked and an eight-weeks drouth in 
June and July perhaps I will be par- 
doned for saying I think it a credi- 
table one. Nineteen hundred and 
twelve finds me with my place two- 
thirds paid for. I get up a little 
more steam every year and I think 
in two or three more years I will 
be getting under pretty good head- 
way. W. O. KING. 

Notasulga, Ala. 





In Defence of the Fruit-Tree Agent. 


HILE looking over the February 

3d Progressive Farmer, I read 

an article from Mr, R. W. Freeman, 

of Cedartown, Ga., the title of which 

was “Beware of the Fruit-Tree 
Agent.”’ 

In his article he warns the readers 
to refrain from buying fruit trees 
from an agent, giving as his excuse 
that he may be bogus or may mis- 
represent his goods and also advises 
that you buy direct from the nursery. 


Now, I am not an agent for trees, 
and never was, but I have tried to 
buy trees direct from the nursery 
and in every instance they charged 
me agent’s price for them and I did 
not know whether I was buying bet- 
ter trees from them than from the 
agent, for they had the same name 
and description. Now, when you buy 
from an agent you can always have 
the privilege of looking the trees over 
before paying for them and if they 
do not look all right, you can re- 
fuse them; but when you buy direct 
they require the money in advance, 
and if they are not as represented 
you are the loser in the end. 

Cc. B. SPRADLEY. 

Camden, S. C. 

Mr. F. H. La Baume, Roanoke, 
Va., announces that he will gladly 
send full instructions as to the 
frowing of cantaloupes free to any- 
one who will write him for it. 


If every farmer in 
took The Progressive 
a better or worse 
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Farm-work goes like clock work 
when it is started on tiie each morn- 
ing. Run your farm as factories are 
run. Have a whistle start the work- 
day. Big Ben, the national sleep- 
watchman, will 4/ow such a whistle 
for you—in other words, hell ring 
his tuneful bell at any time you say. 
Begin the work on schedule time each 
day, and you'll do a great deal more. 
More «work done, more moncy made. 

Some men get rich on farms and 
others fail What is the reason? 
Most always it is this: —Some farm 
systematically and some do not. 

The best system begins with the 
rising hour—start with getting the 
farm hands up on time. 

Bic Ben 1s BuILT FOR THAT ONE 








What Franklin said, I say again— 
“Plow deep while sluggards sleep”—Big Ben 
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Tuinc. Try Him on your Farm. 
See him at your jeweler’s today. Note 
his big jolly sunlike face—his great, 
strong keys that are easy to wind, 
his large, clean-cut hands and figures 
which make time-telling easy, even 
in the faint morning light. Hear Big 
Ben’s jovial voice —his whistle. 
You'll want him in your room and in 
the rooms of every farm hand on 
your place. Nine men will do the 
work of ten the first day he is used. 
Thus he’ll pay for himself. 


A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him—Westclox, La 
Salle, Illinois. If you cannot find 
him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
for $2.50 addressed to them will bring 





him to you express charges prepaid. 

















Reapers”. 






terns. 


full information. 





r Buildings 


from lightning, fire, and storm— 
if covered with 


APOLLO and AMERICAN 
Formed Metal Roofing 
and Siding Materials 


Furnished either Galvanized, Plain or Painted, in standard pat- 
Look for the stencils—APOLLO on the galvanized, and 
AMERICAN on the plain or painted—they insure you products 
of full value and FULL WEIGHT. Ask your dealer for 
quotations, and send for our book ‘‘BETTER BUILDINGs,’’ giving 
The book is free, but please mention your 
hardware or builders’ supply dealer. 








GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
District SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
=xport Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York City 
Pac. Coast Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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IT SURELY IS “SOME CUTTER” 


The Haynie Cotton Chopper CHOPS. 


a reaper. This year it embodies new mechanical features 
which make its operation and control perfect. It docs the 
work of six hands at one-third their cost. Every cotton 


raiser interested in cheapening his production cost should 
write us for economy figures on the price and operation- 


cost of the Haynie Cotton Chopper, 
and make cotton at a greater saving THIS year. 


The Cotton Chopper Co..uox ise Memphis, ‘tenn. 


Box 491— Fort Worth, Tex. 


It works with the precision of 


Write us at once 
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Achievement 








of the Century 


For years Peruvian Guano has been the 
world’s best fertilizer for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and grain. 





You know it as well as we. 


Our ablest writers—our foremost farme 
ers deem it without a rival. 


For this fertilizer is the excrement of the 
fish eating pelicans that throng the coast of 
Peru and adjacent islands. 

It contains plant-foods in forms which 
man has never been able to imitate. 


Ammonia in inimitable forms — some 
quickly available —somc slower and some 
still more slow. ‘Thus the plant is fed from 
start to maturity. 


Phosphate, Potash and Lime in Peruvian 
exist in ideal forms. 

These elements in these forms are found 
in no man-made fertilizers. 

For Peruvian Guano is made in Nature’s 
own factory without the use of acids or high- 
proof chemicals. 


And now we are balancing Peruvian 
Guano to suit varied soils and crops with 
high grade Ammoniates and Potash. 


Thus we have joined Nature’s skill in 
making to man’s skill in mixing. We call 
them Peruvian Mixtures. 


We have placed Peruvian mixtures at 
a price that compares favorably with man- 
made fertilizer of,similar analysis. 

Last year as an experiment we sold 3,000 tons of Peruvian mix- 
tures to our intimate customers. 





We did this to prove their superiority to their and our own 
Satisfaction. 


The result was an avalanche of testimonials. 
pelled to make more. 


We were com- 


So-this year we are offering Peruvian mixtures to all. 


But the supply is always limited. We have never been able to 
supply the demand. To insure your receiving your Peruvian Mix- 
, tures this year write us now for prices and our valuable booklet. 


' PERUVIAN GUANO CORP. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THREE SPRAYING EXPERIENCES. 








| ing, also studying 
| from the North Carolina Experiment 





Spray in Fall, Winter, Spring and 


Summer. 
HILE there was a time when 
good fruits could be grown 


with little or no spraying, that time 
seems to be passed. With the growth 
of the nursery business and the dis- 
semination of imported nursery 
stock, injurious insects and fungus 
diseases have been so thoroughly 
distributed all over our fruit-grow- 
ing sections that unless we adopt 
strenuous measures we will be un- 
able to produce very little first-class 
fruit. When the San Jose scale gets 
a good foothold on one orchard, it 
soon puts it out of commission, and 
this seale is now so prevalent that 
few orchards are free of it or can 
hope to remain so. Many of the 
volunteer fruit trees in the fence 
corners and along the highways are 
infested and serve to spread the in- 
sects to our orchards. 

We practice spraying for the San 
Jose seale as soon as the leaves are 
mostly fallen in the fall, although 
it is sometimes necessary to begin 
before they have all dropped. In 
order to have weather conditions 
proper, we choose a still, bright day 
to do thorough work. The day must 
be bright enough to have the bark 
dry, so that the mixture will spread 
well, covering the tree thoroughly 
even to the extreme tips, as it will 
take but few scales if left to tho- 
roughly infest the tree again. For 
the fall spray we use the miscible 
oils, Sealecide being used princi- 
pally, one part to 12 of water. We fol- 
low in the spring with lime-sulphur 
before the leaves come. For the 
summer spray our main dependence 
is Bordeaux mixture for a fungicide, 
with arsenate of lead added for the 


insects. This has proved quite satis- 
factory. Spraying for any insects or 
disease, is better done in clear, 


bright, still days. While the lime 
and sulphur spray makes a desirable 
spray for peaches in the summer, ap- 
ples do not always take kindly to 
this spray. 

We spray the first time in the 
summer just as the buds commence 
to swell with some of them show- 
ing a trace of pink. The second 
is given when the petals have fallen 
and the little apple, or peach, is still 
upright so that we can force the 
spray into the blossom cavity. The 
next one is given two or three weeks 
later, followed. by another a month 
later. 

I have used the Myers force pump 
attached to a barrel with good re- 
sults in orchard spraying. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


How Spraying Paid in One Case. 

IVE unpruned apple trees of 

good size and thrifty growth on 
side-front of a town lot—one a Mag- 
num Bonum, the other four of win- 
ter varieties. 

June, 1910, when I came into pos- 
session, these trees were loaded with 
fruit which was rotting rapidly. At 
gathering time there was not an ap- 
ple on the trees and hardly one on 


the ground that had even a sound 
spot on it. During the next winter, 
1910-1911, having pruned freely, 
painting the larger wounds, I 


sprayed for the health of the trees 
one time with the lime-sulphur wash, 
studying meantime every utterance 
in The Progressive Farmer on spray- 
Bulletin No. 206 


Station on the same subject. 

At this’ juncture I searched the 
advertising columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to find a spray pump to 
suit my need, the borrowed-pump- 
and-hired-man process for the first 
spraying having proved unsatisfac- 


tory. The ad that attracted me made 
for the pump claims so much bigger 
than the price that I was afraid of 
it. I wrote The Progressive Farmer 
about the company, was reminded 
of the paper’s guarantee as to ad- 
vertisements in its columns, bought 
the pump, and now would not sell it 
even to the splendid paper that 
helped me to get it. 


The Magnum Bonum bloomed full. 
Two of the four winter varieties 
bloomed only part of a -crop, the 
other two not at all. To prevent 
worminess, I sprayed as the blooms 
were falling with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 4-4-5060, as a fungicide and 
Paris green mixed in as an insecti- 
cide. Asa further safeguard against 
insects and to prevent rotting, | 
sprayed with this Bordeaux-Paris 
green mixture every three or four 
weeks well on into the summer. At 
gathering time the Magnum Bonum 
tree, especially, was a thing of beau- 
ty. The apples on this and on the 
two winter varieties were so sound, 
so perfect, so fine that neighbors 
and passers-by wanted to buy, and 
school pupils wanted to sample them. 
We gave to the neighbors and let 
the children eat. To my surprise 
the Magnum Bonum began to rot 
soon after they were’ gathered. 
€Possibly I did not spray near 
enough to gathering time.} Then 
we used all we could, gave more to 
the neighbors, filled all the cans we 
had left, glass and tin, bought more 
cans and filled them, kept buying 
and filling, have been eating apple 
pies ever since and not nearly 
through yet. [I finally moved the 
apples yet remaining, they quit rot- 
ting. We ate the last of the Magnum 
Bonums since Christmas and the last 
of the winter apples February 190. 

T. M. JOHNSON. 

Asheboro, N. C. 





Spray to Control the Potato Bug. 


Y FIRST introduction to ‘“‘Mr. Po- 

tato Bug’’ was on a small farm 
in the mountains of North Carolina. 
My father gave me a pan and a pad- 
dle made from a shingle and took 
me to the potato patch. There he 
introduced me to a small striped 
bug and told me there was a royalty 
placed on it. Since that day “Mr. 
Potato Bug’’ and I have been rank 
enemies. With the crude method of 
scraping him off from the plant into 
the pan and from the pan into the 
fire around the “wash pot” or into 
the kitchen stove, f began my war 
fare on this pest. This was a slow 
and unsatisfactory process because 
it destroyed only a few of the slugs 
and the old bugs, but left myriads of 
eges on the plants to be hatched out 
and to go on with their devastating 
work. 

Later experienced men from the 
Department of Agriculture held 4 
Farmers’ Institute at a nearby town. 
I attended with my father, more as 
a matter of curiosity than with the 
thought of learning anything of val- 
ue; but one of the subjects discussed 
was “Insect Pests on the Farm and 
How to Fight Them.’’ When the 
gentleman presenting this subject 
began his talk by describing the life 
history of the potato bug, I was all 
attention. He told how the 
bug laid the eggs on the underside 
of the leaf and then soon dropped 
off the plant and died; how these 
eggs hatched out into the slug we 
see feeding on the leaves; how, in 
due time, these slugs went into the 
ground and changed into the grown 
bugs which came back on the plant, 
laid another lot of eggs, and then 
fell off and died. He then told 
how these insects fed on the leaves 
by biting them and swallowing small 
particles of the leaf, and that be- 
cause of this habit they could be 
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CHISEL-TOOTH and SOLID SAWS, 
CHISEL BITS AND SHANKS 


7 
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THE SAW FOR YOUR MILL 


yeni 
\\@aTIVO0d YFAIN 


R. E & CO. 
604-520 Grand St., NEW YORK 
When ordering please meution this paper. 













CHEAP COTTON CAN’T BE RAISED 
with expensive _fertilizer, 


Send us your address for our free catalog, 
giving formulas for composting manure, cot- 
tonseed, ete. Better crops for less money. 

LINDSEY & SON. 
Box 22, Crystal Springs, Floyd County, Ga. 


This Carolina Corn Mill 
Keeps Your Meal Sweet 





The Carolina Mill is not a toy mill run 
under high pressure. That's why it does not 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether 
run by steam or water. In a class of its own 
in all that makes for excellence—and it’s 
made so good it will last an ordinary life 

es time. The buhrs are 

Tee from the famous Moore 

| 
me) 


County grit. 
Write TO-DAY for 
booklet. 
Fa ee) Carolina Millstone Co. 
ene OO Cameron, N.C, 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the Standard the World Over. 



















We build carts for general use, for breaking 
colts, jogging, trotting-bred horses, exercising 
draft horses, and for rural mail carriers for one 
horse ora pair. Not the cheapest, but the best. 
Write for Catalog S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, 111. 





The Finest Flue-Cured 
Tobacco that’s grown 
in the famous Pied- 
mont section of North 
Carolina— 


**ie Makes You Happy” 
Sold Everywhere. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc. 


Wiuston-Salem, N. C. 
Not In the Trust 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


8 the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., +: 








Strasburg, Va. 











AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


The government and experiment stations advo- 
Cate the use of LIME to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil. Most sol's need LIME. We man- 
ufacture a LIME containing the proper analysis to 

most beneficial to the soil, prepared ready for 
Use. QUALITY THE BEST. PRICES RIGHT. 
Send for booklet, sample and prices. 
Agents Wanted. 


SCIOTO LIME & STONE CO 
Dela 




































effectively controlled by a stomach 
poison. And of these poisons, he 
recommended the use of Paris green. 

I remembered this and during 
the winter secured a few bulletins 
on this subject and the next spring 
went after “Mr. Potato Bug” with 
a “big gun.’’ Because we did not 
have a spraying outfit of any kind, 
we mixed the Paris green with air 
slaked lime (one ounce of Paris 
green to one pound of lime) and 
dusted this on the plants by perforat- 
ing the bottom of my pan with a 
small nail and sprinkling the mix- 
ture on the plants, being careful 
to cover every leaf. By beginning 
just as soon as the first bugs were 
noticed it was an easy matter to 
keep them from increasing and by 
the middle of the season there were 
practically no bugs to lay eggs. 

Since then Paris green has been 
one of the necessities in potato 
growing with me; and not only 
there, but in the control of the cab- 
bage worm and other like pests have 
I found its use very effective. 

Later experience has shown me 
that, by using one ounce of Paris 
green to 10 pounds of water and ap- 
plying this solution with a knap- 
sack sprayer, or even a common wa- 
tering pot, I can get better results 
at a smaller cost, as the Paris green 
will be distributed over the plant 
more evenly and the work done more 
rapidly. Care must be taken to get 
the Paris green thoroughly mixed 
with the water or too much will be 
applied at one spot and burn the 
the foliage and not enough at others 
to kill the bug. To avoid this, it is 
best to wet the Paris green in a 
small vessel like a pint cup and 
then to mix it with the 10 gallons 
of water. 

SAM M. GRAY, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Care of the Spray Pump. 


EVER leave water or any of the 

spray mixture in the tank over 
night if there is any danger of freez- 
ing, as this will cause the cylinders 
to break or expand and the pump 
will not work, 

After you have finished spraying 
clean the sprayer thoroughly before 
putting it away. Rinse out the bar- 
rel ‘with clean water. Pump a lot of 
clean water through pump and hose 
in order that all the spray materials 
may be washed out. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Start a Tomato Club. 


RGANIZE a tomato club, among 

the girls of your community. Let 
the club meet every few weeks and 
discuss the different phases of tomato 
growing, and when the tomatoes have 
matured, the girls of the club 
should meet and can their products, 
or that part that isn’t sold as fresh 
vegetables. It was my pleasure to talk 
on tomato growing to one of the to- 
mato clubs of Aiken county in this 
State last summer, and it was one 
of the most deeply interested audi- 
ences I have ever had the pleasure of 
addressing. They were so very en- 
thusiastic in their work. 

You have no idea what it will 
mean to the girls, educationally, so- 
cially and financially. We must in- 
terest our girls in things pertaining 
to the farm in general and the gard- 
en in particular. It is important that 
the wives of our farmers should have 
an intelligent understanding of gard- 
ening, and it seems to me that the 
tomato club is a good place to assist 


in the training of the future -vives of | 


our future farmers. One of the re- 
sults of the tomato club work in 
Aiken county is a proposed tomato 
exposition in that county next sum- 
mer. L. A. NIVEN. 


Mr. Wanamaker predicts that the trusts 
will conform to the laws as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. When Carlyle heard of 
Margaret Fuller's declaration, “T accept the 
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ROYSTER FERTILIZER 











the explanation is simple; 
they are made with the great- 
est care and every ingred- 
ient has to pass the test 
of our own laboratories; 
theres no hit or miss about 
Royster Fertilizers. 





SSS NN RATES 





SSS 







Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere } 
F.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO,// |) 
SALES OFFICES \ ) 

Norfolk. Va. Tarboro, N.C. Columbia,5.C. N Q : 


LA, 


Baltimore,Md. Montgomery, Ala. Spartanburg.S.C. 
Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 

















GERMOFERT 


For continued big yields apply Germofert 
Fertilizers they do not make your land acid, 


GERMOFERT FERTILIZERS are complete sources of Phosphoric Acid, 
Ammonia and Potash in varying grades. Yet, unlike most fertilizers they Contain 
no Sulphuric Acid. ‘Thus they add to your land’s yield with- 
out subtracting from its sweetness and fertility. 


More than this, GERMOFERT FERTILIZERS 
contain valuable germicidal properties that tend 
to promote healthy plant life. 
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Hundreds of farmers are raising bigger crops, 
building up their farms by their use. 


To supply the big demand for GERMOFERT 
FERTILIZERS wewere compelled to build a new 
plant last year three times as large as original factory. 


There is a tested brand for every crop. You 
ought to know about these fertilizers. Pick up a 
sheet of paper, NOW. Write and ask for our 
booklet telling what these fertilizers will do for \ 

your soil, \ 
e % 

Germofert Manufacturing. \ 
Company, ood 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 






































{ Cahoon Seed Sower' 


“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive § 
drills. Saves money and time—increases_profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a Hfetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 








universe,” “Gad,” he remarked grimly, 





“she'd better.”—New York Evening Post, 


. GOODELL CO.,18 main St., Antrim, V.H. 















Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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'BREEDERS CARDS | 


J 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Warmer readers in this G@epartment and 


in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 


+d as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for posiage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to cach home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











HELP WANTED. 





country to 
reference. 


Wanted—Young man _ from 
learn poultry raising. Give 
Wooleys, Route 4, Charlotte, N. Cc. 





Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted—A_ reliable, sober man with 
some knowledge of truck and poultry, to 
furm near Raleigh. References required. 
Address Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted—To sell cheap, three brand new, 
five-ton wagon scales, eight by fourteen. 
Standard manufacture. Write Daley Scale 
Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., Dept. 8. 





Wanted—Reliable, sober man, with wife, @ 
good housekeeper. Responsible work in Pitt 
County. Comfortable dwelling and ‘garden 
free. References required. Address, G. A. 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Man and Wife or Man (White)—To rent 
cr manaze farm. Live in home. Telephone, 
city water. 150 acres cleared. Everything 
needed for cotton, tobacco. Good trucking 
proposition. Half-mile from town of 10,000. 
hte ferences, Mrs. Wm. Buchan, Hender- 
son, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Magnolias, Box Bushes—25 cents, postpaid. 
Chas. Deaton, Carthage, N. C. 








Pure extracted Melilotus Honey Bee sup- 
plies. Sample for stamp. William Null, 
Demopolis, Ala. 





Porch columns—Center-bored. You can 
save money by ordering from Wm. Rogers, 
Cameron, N. C. 





Harrows in 
A. W. 


Wanted—Two-horse Acme i 
good order. State lowest cash price. 
Smith, Americus, Ga. . 





Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to 40H. P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 


For Sale or Exchange—One genuine mad- 
stone—Its virtue and merit guaranteed. R. 
R. James, Jr., Ingram, Va. 








Sell Fruit ‘Trees—Big 
our plan. Liberal terms 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 
Georgia. 


profits by 
and steady 
26, Concord, 





$15 Shorthand Course and Text-book— 
Easily mastered. $7, or exchanged for pure- 
bred fowls. T. H. W. 86 Tournament, Con- 
cord, N. C. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. _ Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School,Greens- 
boro, N. C., for literature. 





worth $50 for every dollar it costs. 
and pays for itself many times over. 


to better advantage. 


says: 


be boucht for two cents a week. 


cent more than is their custom. It 


the good of agriculture.”’ 





THE FARM PAPER PAYS FOR ITSELF. 





T is a very foolish farmer who stops his farm paper because times are hard. 

To any man who reads and studies it carefully, a good farm paper is easily 
It is not an expense but an investment 
A farm paper to help you use your mind 
to better advantage is as necessary as a farm plow to help you use your hinds 
“The Progressive Farmer is the cheapest hand I have 
on my place,’’ one good farmer wrote us some time ago. As Wa.lace’s Farmer 


“The man who stops his paper because adversity has s:ruck h m in his 
farming, simply bites off his nose to spite his face. 
his papers, it would be better for him to devote additional time to read- 
ing and studying them. There isno better tool on the farm thin a first- 
class agricultural paper that makes a standing study of the conditions of 
agriculture in the territory it covers. 

“*The cheapest necessity on the farm is a paper of this class, which can 
Why, one good hen wi.l lay enou;:h 
eggs in a year to pay the subscription price; and if the advice of the poul- 
try department is followed, all the other hens will lay from 25 to 50 per 


the milk of one cow to pay for the paper; and if its teachings are followed, 
all the cows on the farm will either give more m lk or better, or take 
themselves off that farm and submit to being sacrificed on the block for 


Instead of stopping 


requires but a very small amount of 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Gilts—Six months 
old. Ralph Jones, Stem, N. C. 





Guernseys—registercd 
heifers. 


bulls and grade 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





For sale—Duroc Cherry Red Hogs, all ages, 
and Buiff Turkeys. D.A.Covington, Gibson, N.C. 





For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull, grand- 
son of King Segis. Felix Eversole, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 





Registered Aberdeen-Angus—Young Bulls 
and Cows of the highest type. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 





Registered Berkshires For Sale—Correct 
type and richest breeding. Eight weeks old. 
$8 each. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 





One Stallion, half Percheron and half 
English Shire, No. 1,400; also one mare. 
Stallion, $750, or both for $1,000. S. N. 
Davis, Pipers Gap, Va., Route 1, Box 20. 





For Sale—Two Black Registered Perche- 
ron Marcs. Will be four and five years old 
next spring. At a very low price. For fur- 
ther information, apply to J. S. Gordan, 
Baskerville, Va. 


Black Minorcas—Prize 
eggs, baby chicks. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


winners. Stock, 
Midnight Poultry Yards, 





Eggs—White Orpington. Write for mat- 
ing list. Revolution Orpington Yards, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 





White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas. Large, 
vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 
Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Pul- 
lets, $1. Eggs, $1 for 15. Samuel Rau, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Fine Prize-winning White Orpington 
Yearling Cock For Sale—Wins in every 
show. Price, $25. Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 





White Orpingtons, $3 
Eggs, 15 cents each. 
each. Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runmer eggs, 
12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 
mandy, Tenn. 


each, gved ones. 
Runner Ducks, $2 





Day-old Chicks—$10 per 168. Famous 
Wyckoff and Blanchard White Leghorns. 
Eggs, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, 
Hampton, Va. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Eges, $1.5@ per 13; 
$9 per 100. S. C. White and Brewn Leghorn 
eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per-100. Kelly Farm, 
Cleveland, N. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red and In- 
dian Ruuner Duck Eggs—From hardy, lay- 
ing strains. Eggs, $1.25 per 13. Jeseph Lee, 
Jr., Landrum, §. C. 





Recognized greatest layers on earth—our 
famed Indian Runner Ducks—Orders book- 
ed. $1.50 sitting, 15 eggs. Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





Buy Moseley’s Barred Rocks—They are 
better than ever. Cockerels, $2.50 up. Cat- 
alogue free. R. G. Moseley, 512 Bim St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Winners at 
Raleigh, Charlotte, Morganton and Gastonia. 
Kgegs for hatching. Write for “Boeklet.’’ BP. 
M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 





Eggs, $1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds. 
Jasper Fletcher, McColi, S. C. 





Bargains—s. C. White Orpingtens, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Khode Island Reds. Won 
nine prizes on twelve entries at State Fair. 
A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 





8. C. Rhode Island Eggs—Won ist prize 
at three county fairs. Beautiful fleck. Bred 
to lay. $1 per sitting of 15. Monrntview Stock 
and Poultry Farms, Boomer, N. C. 





Eggs from Pure-bred White Plymouth 
Rocks—Winter layers. $1.50 for 15. Indian 
Runner duck eggs, 11 for $1.25. Heavy lay- 
ers. T. M. Patrick, Branchville, 8. C. 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth 
$1.25. Six or more, $1. 
son, Chadbourn, N. C. 


tock Hens— 
Miss Jessie Thomp- 





Eggs—$1.50 to $5, according to pen. 
Blocky White Orpingtons. Jas. A. Harring- 
ton, Rockingham, N. C. 





300d utility S. C. White Leghorn Eggs— 
For hatching, $1.50 for 15. E. F. Lachi- 
cotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





White Rocks—Ist cockerel, 1st, 2nd pullet, 
Randolph Fair. Eggs, $1.50, $2.50 for 15. 
W. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N. C. 





A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gcilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Registered Essex service boars, sows in farrow 
and pigs. Pure bred Poland China pigs; grade 
sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Angora goats. 
Reversible and right hand Dise plows; Wyan- 
dotte, Brown Leghorn, Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red poultry. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
cheap, satisfaction or money back. J.E.Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs and Shoats. 
Eggs from Albemarle, Forest City, Columbia, 
Shelby, and Charlotte prize winners—Indian 
Runner ducks—$1.25 for 13. Mottled. An- 
conas and S. C. Black Minorcas, $1.50; S. C. 
White Leghorns, $1; S. C. White Orpingtons, 
special mating, $2; utility, $1.50; S.C. R. I. 
Reds, Ist pen, $2; 2nd pen, $1.50; 3rd pen, $1 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Express 
paid on two sittings. Norwood Poultry 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Buff Orpington Eggs, $1 per 15. 
Bagwell, Loray, N. C. 





EB. B. 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants’ three- 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Unequalled opportunities to learn the au- 
tomobile business and get positions after- 
ward, are offered by the Southern Automo- 
bile College, Oak Ridge, N. C. Write for 
particulars to-day. 





Exchange or Sell at a Bargain—One near- 
ly brand new, up-to-date, 16 H.P. Aultman 
& Taylor traction engine, for plowing, haul- 
ing, threshing, sawing, etc. Terms to suit. 
R. T. James, Ingram, Va. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted—To give, absolutely free, on 
board car at my plant, fifteen tons of my 
Finely-Ground Limestone for the best letter 
received, within seven days, same giving 
actual experience with ground limestone in 
agriculture. I must require that you state 
what amount you bought, amount used, 
price paid, about how finely ground, and in 
connection (directly) with what crop, also if 
you will use more limestone, and wish to 
be put on my regular mailing list and have 
my quotation. This is an opportunity to get 
something good for very little effort. Write 
now. Address, Geo.*C. Buquo, Fletcher, N.C. 








LIVESTOCK, 





Wanted—To buy Angora goats. Clarence 
Allen, Aurora, N. C. 





Registered Poland China Pigs for Sale.— 





8. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.25, 15. B. 
J. Temple, Hickory, N. C. 





Buckeye Reds—Eggs, $1.50 for 15. J. P. 
Exkard, R. 8, Hickory, N. C. 





Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1 for 
15. F. R. Clifton, Neuse, N. C. 





Buckeye Red Eggs For Sale—$1.50 per 15. 
M. A Clark, Jackson Springs, N. C. 





White Wyandotte Eggs—Selected stock, 
$1 per 15. F. C. Gage, Callaville, Va. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1 
per 15. F. I. Robinson, Troy, 8. C. 





For fSale—Buff Orpington Pullets and 
Cockerels. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





Trap-nested—Barred Rocks only, 


Eges, 
$1.50 per 15. 


W. W. Shay, Curso, N. C. 





Nice White Orpington 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 


Cockerels—$1.50. 
Sam Allen, Star, N. C. 





£ingle Comb White Leghorn Pullets—Lay- 
ing. $1 each. E. 8. Paddison, Creek, N. C. 





Eggs from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 for 
$1.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, 
N.C. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs—12 eggs for 
one dollar. Cantwell Price, Morristown, 
Tenn, 





White Wyandotte 
stock, $1 per 15. 
Tenn. 


Eggs—From utility 
Maplewood Farm, Smyrna, 





Pure-bred White Rock Cockerels—$2 to $5 
each. Eggs, $2 per 15. F. W. Pitman, En- 
field, N. C. 





Buckeyes—Prize winners. None better, Ist 
pen, $3; 2nd, $2, for 15. Mrs. F. EB. Street, 





Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 





Glendon, N. C. 


Ss. C. Buff Orpington Eggs—Flock aver- 
aged 12 each Feb. Ist to 18th. Sitting, $1. 
N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 


Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons—Winners wherever 
shown. Also prize-winning S. C. White Leg- 
horns. Write for mating list and prices on 
eggs. Milford Aycock, Pikeville, N. C. 





Thirty-seven years with Barred Plymouth 


Rocks. ‘‘Ringlets,’’ $1.50; ‘“‘Bighteen Kar- 
rets,’’ $2, 15 eggs. Best farmer’s chieken on 
earth. J. C. Stribling, Pendleton, S. C. 





Eggs from McGlothlin’s strain Bourbon 
Red Turkeys; and from select pens of 
White Rocks and §S. C. White Leghorns. 
Mrs. W. H. McGlothlin, Portland, Tenn. 





Premium winners—S. C. White Orpington 
eggs. Poland China pigs that captured 
State Fair premiums. Write fer particulars. 
Edenwood Farm, Route 8, Raleigh, N. C. 





Ss. C. White Leghorn and §S. C. Rhode 
Island Red Eggs—$1 per 15. None better. 
A. H. Wicks, Glen Allen, Va. 





Eggs, Eggs, for Hatching—S. C. Black 
Minorcas, great layers, $1.50 per fifteen. Mrs. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
White turkeys; Toulouse geese. 
John C. Fowke, Baldock, 8S. C. 


Mammoth 
Address, 


S. C. R. I. Red Eggs for Sale—Well se- 
lected pens, $1 for 15. Extra well selected 
pens, $1.50 for 15. My pens centain blue 
ribbon winners. Woodside Peultry Yards, 
Boomer, N. C. 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—At farm- 
ers’ prices. One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg strain. 
Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





White Orpingtons—Imported stock. Prize 
winners. Stock, eggs, baby chicks. Midnight 
Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





8. C. R. I. Red Eggs—$1.25 per 15. Exe 
cellent stock, color, and fine layers. J. P. 
Clark, Jackson Springs, N. C. 





Eggs—Black and Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Buttercups. $1.50 for 15 
eggs. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 





White Wyandottes Exclusively—The kind 
that have the laying habit. Eggs, $1.50 for 
15. F. Y. Hanner, Sanford, N. C. 





White Wyandotte, Black Minorca, Ancona 
Cockerels, $1.50. Eggs, $1 per 15. Sunny 
Side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons, White 


Prize-winning Mammoth Brerze Turkeys 
—Biltmore strain. Young Tems, 19 to 25 
pounds, $4 up. Hens, 12 to 18 peunds. Kel- 
lerstrass Strain White Orpingtens. L. S. 
Shirey, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 





Ss. C. White and Buff Leghern eggs, $1 
per 15. White Orpingtons and White Afri- 
can guineas, $1.50. Indian Runner ducks 
(prize winners), $1.25. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, 
Calypso, N. C. 





Pure-bred White’ Rocks—Cockerels, $1.50; 
hens and pullets, $1 each. Eggs, $1 per 15. 
Have a few fine §. C. White Leghern cocks 
and cockerels at $1.50 each. T. C. Martin, 
Rice Depot, Va. 





Rhode Island Reds— Tompkins. strain 
Great layers. Eggs from select matings, 
2; utility, $1 per 15. Choice eeekerels for 





Wyandottes—Stock, eggs, baby chicks. Mid-]| gale. Satisfaction guaranteed. RB. M. Shu- 
night Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. ford, Hickory, N. C. 
Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Cockerels 


and a few hens for sale. Eggs, $1.50 per 
15. T. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Won two 
firsts at Asheboro. Eggs, $1 per 15. Cot- 
tage Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





Eggs from Best Strains S. C. White Leg- 
horns and Light Brahmas—$1 per 15; $6 per 
hundred. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 





For Sale—Egegs. Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, $2.50 for 30.. Record backing. Satis- 
faction. Chas. E. Coltran, Greensboro, N. C. 





Dark and White Cornish—Prize winners. 
White Rocks, Fishel strain. Send for mat- 
ing list. Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 





Full-blooded Buff Wyandottes For Sale— 
Stock from prize winners. Cock, $5; pair, 





$7.50. Fifteen eggs, $2. R. C. Holton, New- 
ton, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Cook’s 
strain. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


J. F. Hardaway, Liles- 
ville, N. C. 





Hens, Cockerels — White Wyandottes, 
‘“Dustons,” Barred Rocks, ‘‘Bradleys,” Bronze 
turkeys. Prize stock. Mrs. C. T. Smith, 
Croxton, Va. 





Bargains—White Orpingtons, Dobbs and 
Hailler’s prize strains, eggs, $3 for 15. Fish- 
el’s White Rocks, eggs, $2.50.. Fishel’s White 





30-Day Special Sale—Will sell a few pair 
of White Holland turkeys at $3 for hens and 
$3.50 for toms. All kinds. of white fewls. 
Will sell eggs in season. Sunnyside Poultry 
Farm, Windsor, N. C. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. Celumbian 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices. 
J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms and Hens 
—Largest strains. Single Com Brown Leg- 
horns, White Plymouth Rocks; ceckerels and 
hens at reduced prices. Eggs in season. 
Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 





35 Single Comb White Leghern Yearling 
Pullets, from trapnested, 220-egg parents; 
2 cockerels, 1 cock: $40 for lot. $1.26 each. 
$2 cockerel. Changing location. Mrs. T. D. 
Hill, 41, Nash St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Eggs—From White Leghorns and White 
Wyandottes, Wykcoff and Dusten strains, $1 
to $2 per 15. A few choice cockerels, White 
Leghorns and Light Brahmas, frem $1.00 to 
$2.50. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. 





Ten S. C. Brown Leghorn hens and cock, 
$10; 6 S. C. Brown Leghorn er B. P. Rock 
pullets and cockerel, $8; Black Langshan, 8. 
C. Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rock ceckerels, and 
Indian Runner drakes, $L25 each. Megs for 


hatching from B. P. Rocks, & °C. Brown 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds (both cembs), Silver 
Wyandottes, Pekin and Indian ducks, $1.50 
per sitting. Sand Ridge Poultry Parm, Wii- 





Wyandotte eggs, $2.50. Ledford’s Black 
es gt eggs, $2. Mrs. T. R. Griffin, Dal- 
as, Ga. 


Mameton, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 2, 1912.5 

Ss. C. Buff Orpington cnickens, and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys, exclusively. “Cook's 
strain of Orpingtons.” Utility cockerels and 
pullets cheap. Orders booked for eggs and 
chicks. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 
N. C. 








Single Comb White 
strain. sss. Eggs, $1.50 to $5, 15; $9, 
100; $80, 1,000. 15 fine White cockerels at 
sacrifice price. Blue Ribbon Runner Duck 
eggs, 11 for $1.00. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Leghorns — 200-egg 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—Descend- 
ants of Peggy. Fifteen exgs from pen No. 1, 
three dollars; No. 2, two dollars. Half from 
each pen, two fifty. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Coeckerels for sale. G. N. Walters, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Eggs For Sale—Your hens don't 
have Single Comb Brown Leghorns, prize 
winners. Bred to lay. $1.25 per 15 eggs. 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks, fine stock; $1.25 per 
11 eggs. I breed no stock akin. J. L. Phil- 
lips, Orangeburg, 8S. C. 


lay? I 








POULTRY SUPPHIES. 





“Buckeye” Incubators and Brooders. 
Write for catalog. L. R. Coe, Dalton, N. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells 
per 100 pounds. B.- Te 
N. C. 


for Poultry—75ic. 
Deans, Gatesville, 





Poultry Supplies — Incubators, 
Feed, etc. Price list, free. 
Supply Co., Landis, N. C. 


Brooders, 
Carolina Poultry 





Feed Crushed Oyster Shells for winter eggs, 
100 pounds’ 55c; 500, $2.25; 1000, $4. Breslauer, 
Lachiotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





One Two Hundred and Fifty-Egg Cyphers 


Model Incubator—Used one season. In per- 
fect order. Price, ten dollars. Some nice, 
prize-bred White Leghorns and Houdans 


Breeding stock, one dollar to two fifty each. 
Eggs, same price per fifteen. W. A. Hall, 
Burkeville, Va. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cleveland Cottonseed—$1 bushel. 
Bailey, Andrews, S. C. 





Alex. 


Cook’s Improved Big Boll Cott d 





yrown from pure seed, ginned on farm with 
no other variety. Seed pure. $1.50 per 
bushel. J, H. Barnett, Westminster, S. C. 





Field Selected and _ re-selected Cocke's 
Prolific Seed Corn—Bushel, $1.75; peck, 60c. 
Selected Hastings Rosser and Simpkins’ Cot- 


oa $1. S. M. Goodman, Mooresville, 
Mm. < 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000 
39 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms 
Charlotte, N. C. 


, 
. 





Seed Corn—Prolific. Won ist premium at 
Danville (Va.) Fair. 14 ears to the stalk, 
Selected Seed, $1.25 peck, $4 bushel. For 
particulars write, E. C. Brooks, Roxboro, N. 
Ce Bs Pe Th S 





Edgeworth Cottonseed For Sale—Ask the 
Department of Agriculture at Raleigh what 
these seed did in 1911. If interested, write 
for descriptive matter, prices, ete. J. Cc. 
Little, Louisville, Ga. 





Mexican Big Boll Cottonseed—Bushel, $2; 
2-bushel bag, $3. 38 per cent lint, and is the 


largest yielding variety that I ever raised. 
Russell Big Boll cottonseed, bushel, $1. E, 
H. Johnson, Colon, N. C. 





Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Red potatoes, 
“Hayman” potatoes, ‘‘Nancy Hall” potatoes. 
Shipped in tight flour barrels. Write for 
prices and variety you need, to Sam Leffers 
Co., Gloucester, N. C. 





With five years’ personally culling Peter- 
kin Cotton, I have seed hard to beat. Will 
run 75 per cent five-lock. Yields 1 to 2 bales 
acre. $1 bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 





E. A. Coxe, originator and improver of the fa- 
mous prolific Yellow Bloom Cotton. 1000 bushels 
seed for sale $1 per bushel. Also Coxe’s Improved 
Prolific Corn. 500 bushels this corn $3 per bush- 
el, $1 per peck. E. A. Coxe, R. 1. Clio, S. C. 


Genuine Hart Cottonseed For Sale—Hart 
Staple Cotton makes as much as common 
short cotton. Lint sold for 15 cents this 
season. Seed $1.50 per bushel, 10 bushels 
for $13.50. Parker & Tait, Parkwood, Ga. 








Soy Beans, Field Peas For Sale—J. D. 
Armstrong, Washington, N. C. 





Soy beans. Any quantity. Best bargains now 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N. C. 





For best Long and Short-staple Cotton- 
seed, write J. E. Rue, Littleton, N. C. 





Improved Simpkins’ Cottonseed—75 cents 





bushel. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 
Seed Corn—Three kinds prolific. $2 on 
cob. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





15 Bushels Seed Chufas. 1,000 acres cheap 
land. J. C. Layton, Box 128, Dunn, N. C. 





For Sale—Simpkins’ 


Prolific Cottonseed, 
$1 per bushel. W. 


H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


Money-Making Seed—Anybody can grow 
good cotton with Cleveland seed. $1 bush- 
«l. Anybody can make big yields with my 
improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Crib select, $2 bushel. W. L. Kennedy, 
Temple, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants for spring delivery— 
Nancy Hall, Providence, Porto Rico and 
Dooley Yam. $1.75 per 1,000. Your order, 
large or small, given careful attention. Cab- 
bage plants now ready. W. W. Morris, Fort 
Green, Florida. 





Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and frost 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for 
$4.25. Varieties. Early Jersey Wakeficld, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Augusta 
Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. H. E. Simp- 
son, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 





Pure 


Lespedeza Seed for Sale—33 per 
bushel. 


Rev. B. M. Cowan, Collierville, Tenn. 





Pure Lespedeza Seed for Sale—$3.00 per 
bushel. Rev. B. M. Cowan, Collinsville, 
Tenn. 





Black Peas—$2 per bushel. Special price 


on large quantities. R. J. Bender, Ridge- 
way, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants $1.25 per thousand; 
large lots cheaper. Dixie Plant Co., Hawkins- 
ville, Georgia. 





Simkins’ Choice Selected Cottonseed—80c. 
per bushel; 5 bushels, $3.50. Byrd Brothers, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varieties. J. A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N. . 





Field Peas For Sale—$2.10 per bushel. 
Write for sample. Shields Commissary, Inc., 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 





First-class Fruit Trees 
catalog. Agents wanted. 
Nursery, Newton, N. C. 


for 
County 


Cheap— Write 
Catawba 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans For Sale— 
My own raising 800 or 1,000 bushels. J. E. 





Mann, Lake Landing, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 M. Eggs for hatching, $1 per sitting. 
Cc. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 





Strawberry, Raspberry and Sage plants. 
Rhubarb, Asparagus roots, and Horseradish 
sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





For 
50c. 


Sale—Cottonseed. 
per bushel. 


Simpkins’ 
Allen’s Long-staple, 


Prolific, 
$1 per 
x 





bushel. E. O. McGowan, Elm City, N. C. 
Sweet Potatoes—-Yellow, Pumpkin Yam. 


Recommended by Prof. Massey. $3.75 per 3- 
bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 





Plant Acme Early Prolific Cotton—Staple 
1%. Sold past season for 18 cents. Seed, $1 
per bushel. Address, A. M. Huggins, Lamar, 
N. Cc, 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. 
seed obtainable. 
B. Marsh, 
per 1,000. 


From best 
Orders filled promptly. F. 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. $1 





Selling Frost-proof Cabbage Plants to Lo- 
cal Unions is our speciality. Secretaries, 
write for prices. Union Plant Co., Marsh- 
ville, N. Cc. 





1,000 Bushels Culpepper 
Big Boll—At 75c. per bushel, 
Will make two bales per acre. 
Enoree, S. C. 


Re-improved 
sacked, f.o.b. 
D. L. Poole, 





Woodward's Latest Improved Cottonseed 
For Sale—$l per bushel. Guaranteed to 
turn 40 to 42 per cent. R. E. Woodward, 
Willistea, S. C. 





For Sale-——Choice Lucretia Dewberry 
Plants, one cert each. Netted $200 per acre 
last year. Pumpkin seed, 50c. per pound. 
C. 8. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 





“Raise More Corn’’—Extra nice field se- 
lected Hickory King seed. Will make corn 
on land too thin to make nubbins of any 
other variety. Grown at 1,200 feet elevation. 
Will mature early. Planted thick on good 
land makes 75 bushels. Altuda Farms, Mor- 
rison, Warren Co., Tenn. 





Highest grade selected sweet potato plants. 
Early spring delivery. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
yams and Bunch yams $2 per 1000. Early Tri- 
umphs, Dooley yams and Golden yams $1.50 per 
1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Let us book your 
order for the best potato plants on the market 
today. Bass-Pecan COmpany, Lumberton, Miss. 


“Cooks 
sections. 
Endorsed 
ture. 
last 





Improved” Cotton—Best 
Early, big boll. 40 per cent lint. 
by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
I made two 500-pound bales per acre 


for all 


year with my ‘“‘field-selected” seed. 
Sound and free from disease. I offer limited 
quantity at $1 per bushel. W. R. Craig, 
Sanford, N. C. 





REAL ESTATE. 
Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 








Truck and Poultry Farm For Sale—Wm. 
Dunn, Chase City, Va. 





Western North Carolina Farms, fruit and 


timber lands for sale by H. W. Dysart, 
Marion, N. C. 





Virginia Farms and Timber Lands for 





Sale—-Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hiester & Co., Chase City, Va. 

131 Acres—On improved road; near town 
school. Good cotton, corn land. Improved. 


Owner: F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 





_Florida—See Madison County first. Lands 
similar Illinois, Ohio, but better, cheaper, 
Stock raising, fruits, vegetables, poultry, 


Schools, churches, railroads. 


Booklet. Board 
of Trade, Madison, Florida, 





A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world, fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 
address Samu*i P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, Md, 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Elevated 
country; good water. $5 to $10 per acre. Terms 
one-fourth cash, liberal terms on balance. For 
illustrated folder and maps sent free, address Geo. 
Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 
pound feather beds at$10. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlington, N. C. 














Agents Wanted—Exclusive territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 


us $10 for 36-pound Feather Bed and receive, 
without est, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight on 
allprepaid. New feathers. Bet ticking. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Turner & Cornwell, Feath- 
er Dealors, Dept. 35, Charlotte, N.C. Our refer- 
ence: Commercial National Bank. 





The Markets 























SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary ....ccccccccscoss 8 1°16 
Good ordinary ....seeeee65 811-16 
Low middling .........++. 9 7-16 
Middling .. cocscsoescs 10 Self 


Gcod middling ........... 1011-16 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.... $18.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton coeee 26.00 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 






Steers, best, per CWt....65e.e0.-$6.25 
medium to good... 5 





steer e wee Oe 
COMMON tO fAir...ccccccccee 4 
Heifers, best, per CWt.....esee0. 5. 
medium to good........ eves Mea 
common to fair..... chevne 3.75 
Cows, best, per cwt..... eococces 450@ 4 
medium to good............ 3.75@ 4 
common to fair........+++++ 2.50@ 3 
Oxen, Per CWL....ccc ce cercccceee 4.00@ 5 
Bulls, per cwt........-. jersegncs QOS 
Calves, extra, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7 
Medium ....sececees ecosccee 0.00@ 6 
Dairy cows, per head...........25.00@60. 
Hogs, best, per CWt.....seeeee+- 6.50@ 6.75 
BOCA cccccvvscsccce cccccccce 6.00@ 6.50 
sows and stags.........+--. 5.00@ 6.00 
Sheep, best, per Cwt......+-e2-+- 3.50@ 4.50 
common to fair.........6+.++ 2.50@ 3.50 
IAMDS ...ccsccccccccseccecss 450@ 6.50 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Stems and Scraps.) 
February 24, 1912. 

The weather has been changeable mostly 


cold and dry. We have had a fairly good 





feason and receipts of tobacco have increas- | 


ed considerably. Prices have fluctuated some 
little on the very common lugs which are 
probably a bid or two cheaper, otherwist 
nothing of special interest has happened. 
The chief topic of interest to the trade be 
ing the question, whether the Patterson 
plant will be moved out to Louisville or not. 
There are conflicting reports in the papers 
about this question. Of course, Richmond 
should not like to lose this plant which al- 
ways has been located here. The weather 
has been rather unfavorable for the planter 
to make any preparations for the new crop, 
although this undoubtedly has commenced 
and we are satisfied that a large crop will 
be attempted this coming spring. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


The receipts on the Danville market for 
the past week were reasonably large and 
the quality of the offerings was good, some 
good cigarette tobacco and a larger propor- 


tion of wrappers showing up. The prices 
were well maintained on all grades, and 
were perhaps a little higher than for the 


previous week. The present indications are 
that the farmers will take advantage of 
weather conditions, and market the balance 
of the crop as soon as possible. 

Considering the weather conditions, 
offerings at Lynchburg were fairly large, 
but they were in most cases of the lower 
and medium grades. At the same time there 
was a slight falling off in prices of the 
week before. The price on leafy wrappers 
holds up, but it will take a good season for 
handling tobacco before there can be heavy 
sales. Prices for last week were as follows: 
Lugs, common (sound), $5.50@6.25; medium, 
$6.25@7; good, $7@7.75. Leaf, common, $7 
@8; medium, $8.25@9.25; good, $9.50@11.25; 
fine, $11.50@14. Wrappers, $14.50@25. 

The Petersburg market was very active, 
with prices well sustained on all grades, 
the average for each day being from $9 to 
$9.50. The sales for the week amounted to 
267,625 pounds, and for the month of Jan- 
uary, 845,110 pounds, while for the season 
to date, 2,544,590 pounds have been sold. 
The bad condition of the roads has kept 
down receipts, and it is understood that at 
least two-thirds of the crop is still in the 
farmers’ hands, and remains to be marketed, 

J. M. BELL 


the 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 


Carlead Lots, Cash, F.O.B. Cars, Tax Tags 
Attached. 
Per Ton. 


Nitrate of soda, N. 15 per cent.......$46.00 


Cottonseed meal N. 5.85 per cent..... 25.00 
Dried DlOOd .nccesecccscccoccccceccs $8.00 
Imported fish SBuanoO ..cececccccesers 43.00 
High-grade Tankage ..--eecseceseres 36.50 





Thomas phosphate .. cocce 14.50 


Acid phosphate ....cccccccvccccecees 12,00 
Muriate of potash ..ccceccccccccesss 37.00 
Sulphate of potash eonccceevcecsess 49:00 
Bainkit .ccccccccce ecccccccvcccccccecs 900 





NORFOLK TRUCK. 

For the week ending February 24th, there 
was shipped from the Norfolk trucking sec- 
tion 3,254 barrels of spinach, which sold at dn 
average price of $2.50 the barrel, some selling 


as high as $5.50, and some as low as $1. Of 
kale, there was shipped in the six days, 
16,421 barrels, at $1 to $1.25 per barrel. 


This is a fair price for kale, as it is a cheap 
crop to grow. Besides this there was some 
parsley and radishes shipped. 

Potato planting is held up by cold weath- 
er; only a very few acres planted to date 
(February 24). All the seed potatoes for 
planting are on hand (100,000 barrels for 
the Norfolk section, and another 100,000 for 
the Eastern Shore section), and at least 50,- 
000 tons of fertilizer is ready in the two sec- 
tions named. One serious feature, however, 
stares potato growers in the face. All the 
potato-growing sections, from North Caro- 
lina to Long Island, will plant the crop so 
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nearly at the same time that the crop will 
all be ready for market at about the same 
time. Ordinarily there is two to four weeks’ 
difference in the time of planting. 

A. JEFFERS. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
February 20, 1912. 
Potatoes, $3.25@3.50 per 180 Ibs., bulk; 
$3@3.25 per bag; $3.50@4 per bbl. Sweets, 
$1.25@1.75 per bbl. Onions, white, $2.50@3 
per bushel-crate; red, $3@4 per 140-Ib, bag; 
yellow, $3.50@5 per 140-l. bag. Cabbage, 


white per ton, $15@18; red, $20@30. Brus- 
sels sprouts, per qt., 10@16c. Beans, wax, 
$1@3.50 per basket; green, $1@3. Beets, 


$1.25@1.50 per bbl. for old; $3@4 per 100 
bunches for new. Carrots, $1.560@2 per bbl.; 
$2@3 per 100 bunches. Chicory, $2.50@3.26 
per bbl. Celery, $2.50@3.50 per standard 
case. Cauliflower, $2@2.50 per case. Kgg- 
plants, $1@2 per box. Escarol, $2.50@3 per 
bbl. Horseradish, $3@4.25 per 100 Ibs. Kale, 
75c.@$1 per basket. Kohlrabi per 100 bunch- 
es, $3@4. Lettuce, $1@3 per basket. Leeks, 
$3@4 per 100 bunches. Okra, $1.50@2.25 per 
6-basket carrier. Oysterplant, $4@4.50 per 
100 bunches. Peas, $3@5 and up per basket. 
Parsnips, per bbli., $1.50@1.75. Parsley, $7 
@9 per bbl. for curly. tomaine, $2@4 per 
bbl. Shallots, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Spin- 
ach, $1@4 per bbl. Squash, $1@1.25 per bbl. 
Turnips, rutabagas, per bbl. $1.25@1.40. To- 
matoes, $2@3 per carrier. 

Eggs, 32@40c., as to condition. 

Butter, 29e. for top grades, and down to 
25@26c. for factory. 


You Can Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE 


THAT WAS EVER $7.50 AT YOUR 
MADE FOR ONLY [i DEALER’S 


You can clip horses, cows and mules with 
it. All progressive owners of borees 

M now clip them in the early spring, 
and this is the machine bought every- 
where. This Stewart Ball Bearing 


Enclosed Gear Machine nas another 
clipping machines skinned a mile 
for easy turning, fast clipping and dur- 
ability. Has all file hard, cut steel 
gears, enclosed, protected and running 
in oil. Get one from your dealer. where 
you can see what splendid value ftis 
before you buy. Send a postal to us far 
valuable free treatise on the clip- 

ping of horses written by sixteen 

leading veterinaries. 


Write 
Today 


‘ 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
157 Ohio Street, Chicago 
Ask for our catalogue showing ~ 
the world’s largest line of horse cli 
ping and sheep shearing machines. 

















@UR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Famous Springdale 
Fruit District. 


8 acres and 4% acres in town, fine im- 
provements and orchards, $2,750 and $2,250. 

56 acres at $1,700, and 20 acres at $1,200. 
Few miles out, fair 


improvements, plenty 


orchard. Possession if act quickly. 


Free list. Ten cents for census map. 


FREDERICK REALTY CO. 





















HOME COUNTRY 


lies in the wide territory tra d by the Southern Ry. 
System, From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited te your needs and means. 

Land_prices range from $15 to $50 per 
acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 

All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly every*v er to 6 tons Per acre not uncome 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally, Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everythirg else in proportion. 

The Southeast is the farmer’s paradise. 

We have booklets giving full information of conditions 
in each Southeastern State. ress 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 

. Southern Railway, Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 








WANTED 
Men to become independent farmers in Fastern North 
Carolina—The ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot,’”’ Leads for large 
profits on small capital. Write for booklet. C. Van 


Leuven, 23 Southern Bidg., Wilmington, N. C. 
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and often require lime as well as phosrbate. 
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combine the advantages of soil renovator, 
forage and cash crop. 


It pays to fertilize them correctly The light, sandy soils which 
are best suited for peanut culture are ‘paturally deficient in available 


POTASH 


The crop takes from the soil two and 


one-baif times as much Fetash as phospheric acid. The best growers who use faw 
Wi materials to fertilize the crop use them in about this preporiion. 
' \* It is plain that any mixed fertilizer for peanuts should contain more Potash thaa 
The use of 100 lbs. Muriate of Petash or 400 lbs, Rainit per 


\ phosphoric acid. 


acre, or 


500 Ibs. of fertilizer with 10 per cent. Potash, wou'd furnish two-thirds as much Potash as 


a 100-bushel crop removes. You 


If your deale 
in any quantity 
our frce 


can afford to feed this crop wel]—alse to feed it rizht. 
t does not carry this kind of goods, write us for prices of Potash salts 
from 200 Ibs. up. and for 


book on fertilizer formulas. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


eres : Con 


tinental Building 
lock 








New Orleans: Whitney Centra! Bank mere 





Fruit tenes must be Nourished to Yield 


Fruit crops take plant foods from your soil just as do cotton, corn, 
tobacco, wheat, oats, vegetables, rice, sugar cane, peanuts or any other 
crop. Not only do your trees need fe rtilizer, but they need the best 


to be had. You will make no mistake in buying and using 





f\\ They will give fruit trees just what they are hungering for—that 
, enables them to produce their utmost. Apply 15 or 20 Ibs. of these 
fertilizers per tree—spread around from eighteen inches to two feet 
awpy from the tree, according to its size—working them into the soil 
jabout the roots. They will wonderfully increase the yield—if the 
pe uning, spraying and cultivation has been properly and carefully 
one. 

Our 1912 Year Book will interest all fruit growers. A copy will 
be sent free to you upon request. It may help you to pay off a mort- 
gage or buy another farm. 

SALES OFFICES 

Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C, 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 

i Coluzzbia,S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 

‘ Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 

| Alexandria, Va. © Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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SEND NOMONEY TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST S// 


Worth $1.00. If you 


field Steel, tempered 


THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
and ll own one of the best Razors made. 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide 


Could we make you a falrer _ 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR 


giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edze known. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you 
to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 

The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, 
ft in perfect condition. 


made of specially preparcd Leather and Canvas, and is alone 
worth $1.00 Don’t del: 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 
Consolidation of 8. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 





Guaranteed to 
and Canvas Strop Alone 
simply return the Razor. 


EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGFD from Genuine Shef- 
by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, 


GENERAL CATALOGUE Free, | 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 

Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Ete. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 
send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
your choice of Fountain Pens, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
Knives, etc. 


are not pleased, 


will keep 
This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
ay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


» Union City, Ga. 














DIXIE MFG. CO., 
Gentlemen :—Send 





I agree to give it a fair trial, 
or return the Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I im to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


cCouPronm 


STEEL RAZOR | 49 | 





Union City, Ga. 
me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 


wide round 

Send medium ...... ececcccccecccoces pcesmeses MOE: WBE... os swhsendadacgeencedsantinsess aves Point. 
e@arrow 
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THE ELS POST. 


Now Is the ‘Time to Act If 
Want It. 


You 


HE question of a purcels post has 

just eight features. We have 
arranged them for the convenience 
of those who care to study them. So 
much has been said on the subject 
that we will not go into a lengthy 
discussion of the merits or demerits 
of the various schemes proposed. 
own decision and then 
act. 

The subject divides 
two primary heads: 

1. First, the assumption by the 
rovernment of the express business. 

2. Second, the extension of the 
parcels post department of the mail 
service after the manner of foreign 
countries, 

The question of the 


itself under 


extension of 


the parcels post also divides itself 
under two heads: 

3. First, the rural parcels post 
and 

4. Second, the general parcels 
post. 


The general parcels post 
distinct divisions: 

5. First, for the 
declare a monopoly. 

6. Second, to allow express com- 
petition as at present, on second, 
third and fourth class matter. 

The question of rates has two 
divisions: 

7. First, the flat-rate system. 

8. Second, the system of zone dis- 
tances with weight limits and sliding 
scale of charges. 


has two 


Government to 


Iumprovements in business meth- 
ods are just as essential as improve- 
ments in machinery. Improvement 
in efficiency is the aim of the mana- 
gers of all lines of business. 

Whatever plan is adopted in the 
establishment of a general parcels 
post for the distribution of the small 
package, the ultimate object is to 
secure the greatest efficiency based 
on the principle of economics in 
transportation. 

Some sort of action is going to 
be taken on the parcels post by this 
Congress and it is up to the peo- 
ple to say what kind of a bill they 
want and notify their Congressman 
of their wishes. Personally the 
writer prefers the postal express and 
so expressed himself before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Postoffices and 
Post Roads. You have a right to 
express your choice and it is your 
duty to do so. Why not get busy 
and write your Congressman what 
you want, as you are paying him to 
do your legislative work and he has 
a right to know your opinion and 
your preference. 


Attitude of the Sisnane’ Union on 
Immigration. 


T THE sixth annual convention 

of the Farmers’ Union*at Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, the Committee on 
Immigration submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

It is with genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction that we record the re- 
porting of the Congressional Immi- 
gration Commission created to tho- 
roughly investigate the question at 
home and abroad. That commission 
was composed of three senators, 
three representatives, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and a Cor- 
nell Professor—three Democrats and 
six Republicans—coming from every 
section of the country. 

After four years of investigation, 
involving the expenditure of over 
one million dollars and the employ- 
ment of high salaried. experts, that 
commission’s voluminous report is a 
complete and unqualified vindication 


of the attitude taken by the Farmers’ 
I;ducational and Co-Operative Union 
of America year after year, and it is 
with pride that we point to our many 
resolutions upon the subject, the 
statements of our national legisla- 
tive committee before committees of 
Congress, and other expressions of 
our legislative wishes in the matter. 
Not only in findings of fact, as to ex- 
isting evils, but also to specific legis- 
lative remedies, the Commission’s 40 
volumes of over five hundred pages 
each is completely and absolutely in 
line with the stand taken by us long 
before the commission was created. 


Whereas, The congressional Immi- 
gration Commission after a four 
years’ investigation at home and 
abroad, involving the expenditure of 
a million dollars, reports that ‘‘“Many 
undeniably undesirable persons are 
admitted every year,” that ‘‘There is 
a growing criminal element in this 
country due to foreign immigration,” 
and that ‘“‘Substantial restriction is 
demanded by economic, moral and 
social consideration;’’ and 

Whereas, That commission recom- 
mends increasing the head-tax, ex- 
cluding illiterate adults, requiring 
some visible means of support, fining 
the foreign steamships for bringing 
undesirables that could be rejected 
on the other side, and other meas- 
ures, in law in other countries, and 
urged for years by this organization 
in its resolutions, before congression- 
al comniittees, and otherwise; and 

Whereas, It is proposed to relieve 
the Northeast of its intolerable im- 
migration evils and to continue the 
unloading of undesirables upon this 
country by diverting and distribut- 
ing the incoming, ever-increasing in- 
flux, from southern Europe, Asia and 


northern Africa, over the agricultu- - 


ral sections of the South and West; 
and 

Whereas, We approve the recent 
better enforcement of our feeble im- 
migration laws; Therefore Be It 

Resolved, That the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-Operative Union of 
America in national convention as- 
sembled this 6th day of September 
at Shawnee, Oklahoma, reiterate and 
re-affirm our previous immigration 
restriction resolutions, endorse most 
heartily the findings and legislative 
recommendations of the Immigra- 
tion Commission, approve of the ef- 
fort of Commissioner-General Keefe 
and Commissioner Williams to en- 
force the law, and earnestly urge up- 
on Congress the enactment next De- 
cember of an increased head-tax,some 
such money requirement as Canada 
has, some such illiteracy test as is 
law in Australia, and other needed 
restrictive legislation that will eheck 
the coming of undesirables to the At- 
lantic as well as the Pacific slope. 





Senator Overman on the Parcels Post. 


AM receiving some letters from 

farmers in our State stating that 
they had learned through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that I am opposed 
to the establishment of a parcels 
post system. I wish to correct this. 
I never have expressed myself as 
opposed to or in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a general parcels post 
system, but have been rather in- 
clined to support the measure. I 
have from the very beginning de- 
clared myself in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a rural parcels post sys- 
tem, beginning and ending with the 
distributing point on a route; but as 
to the establishment of a general 
parcels post system my mind has 
always been open to conviction and 
I am studying the question with a 
view to doing what is best for all our 
people, with my mind rather inclined 
to favor it. 

No matter. what my own opinion 
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OK here, Jones, how does your cot- 
ten bzing more than mine, wicn 
keg] beth were raised richt here on ad- 
sa = joicing farms? I know you don’t 
e-\tivate bei:er than I do; your Ikad is no 
richer toca mine, but you are richer than [ 
am, How is it?” Z 

“Well, you know you can’t sell cotton by 
the pound only, but by the pound, according 
to the sample. Quality is the thing! I haul 
my cotton riles further than you do to get it.” 

yell, wat do you get?” 

“I get_coiton that grades higher and sells 
hicher thea yours does because it is absolute- 
ly clean oc all dirt and trash, and because the 





fiber is not torn snort lice yours. I go miles/ \|/ 


ost of the way to patron’-e a Lummnus gin! 
and it pays me handsomely ia the cad.” 

“Well, what’s the reason; hcs Lummus 
on a sg on them ali?” 4 

cs, the Lum-mus gin is made by asimo 
pure INVENTOR, who wants to sce cotton 
g-ade as high as possible, and: scl! as hich as 
possible, bringing the farmer every ccnt it 
cau. The Lummus Air Biast Gin has new 
features which put it as far ahead of others ag 
an sutomob-ie is cead of an ox-cart.” 

Phe Lummus Gia is mace by the Lummus 
Gin Co., Columbes, Ga, Write to them for 
catalogue aad full information, addressing 
“OX 30 


















Larzer Crank, 
Easier Running / 


Free : = 
Book Lichter Weight! 
Today 4/ Better than Hand Wheel 
Mills of this class. oC 
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k Hawk Grist Mill 
Corn Shellers. 

quires tcewcr posts. Al- 

others. Sixty dif- 

for every p 

Dealcr’s Profit in your own pocket 

47-inch Parm Ferce, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
undcr our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


this, giving you larger, 
better mill for less money. 
Tiss hard, strong, inte: ceable parts, Easy to clean. Grinds corn, 
wheat, ryo, rice, beans, peas, cofce, spices, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 
A. H. PATCH, Clariccvilio, Tenn, 442 maiers eo Llack Hawk 
Made of DOUBLE 
E STRENGTH Coilcd 
Spring Wire. Kc- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
: Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
ferent styles and 
heightsto choose 
from. AFDNCE 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES, 
Be your own merchant and put the 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, + + 15c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Ferce, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool, 
Biggest values ever offercd and sold 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
a: Write forittoday. It's FREE. 
Box 72 


Winchester, Indiana. 





24e 3 ROP 48 in. 


Best high carbon, rust-resist- 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. each G2.98 | 


Complete with latch & hingesy 


















< Wire 


a a 

80 Rod Spool 51,50 Bil == ; == 
Buy direct from factory at whotesale prices. 

FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, etc. Write 
today to box gg Mason Fence Co., lcesburg, Oe 














DURABLE 
CHEAP 


ROWN FENCES will outlast any other 
because of heavier wires and thicker = 
vanizing. 160 styles for ail purposes. 

Lawn Fences and Gates. 

4 Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod Up 
elivered at your railway station. Send today 
‘OP Catalog and free sample for test 

The Brown Fence & Wire Company 
Dept.s9 Cleveland, Ohio 
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LOW PRICES *,°"",. RENCE 
_ Other strles. Many cheanerthan wood—=«!l better. For Lawne, 
roles, Parks, ete. Write for Pattera Book and special offer, 
WARD FENCE Go., Box 047 DEGATUR, IND. 


NAVAS, 









‘the closet. 
¥ @pon nature’s demand. 


may be as to the wisdom of such 
legislation, I would vote for the 
measure anyway if I was satisfied our 
people desired it, as I believe public 
servants should carry out as nearly 
as possible the wishes of a majority 
of the they represent in all 
do so would not work 
injury to any considerable 
number of their constituents, 
LEE S. OVERMAN. 
Washington, D. C. 


people 
cases where to 


great 





| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 
THE MOST COMMON DISEASE. 


Constipation Is the Forerunner of 
Many Tils and An [ndication of 
the Neglect of the Rules of Right 
Living. 








HE object of this series of papers 


} is not to instruct the reader in 
the treatment of diseases, but to 
throw out practical suggestions on 


how to keep well. Every man should 
know the laws of health, but the 
laws governing the course of disease 
should be left to the physician. The 


man who is mostly ready with a 
*“sure-cure’”’ for any given ailment 
speaks from the fullness of his ig- 
norance. 

Learned physicians tell us that 


most of the medicines in 
use do very little good. Frequently 
,they do harm. The custom of keep- 
Jing a bottle of castor oil or calomel 
1 or quinine ready at hand, and giving 
ja dose to every member of the house- 
i hold who complains, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Worse still is 
the use of patent medicines, of whose 
effects the average man is entirely 
ignorant. 

The one condition for which most 
medicines are used is constipation. 
Constipation is in most cases the 
result of habit, and it is worthy of 
note that almost every drug used for 
its relief tends to make the habit 
more fixed. 

From early youth every person 
should form the habit of going to 
stool at a regular hour each day. 
No matter if there is no call. Form 
the habit of going and nature will 
ido the rest. Do not read while in 

Let the mind be fixed 


common 


h ' School children should not be al- 
lowed to leave home in the morning 
until this matter has been attended 
to. Otherwise, they must either leave 
the school during working hours, or, 
worse, form the constipation habit. 


Country school teachers and young 
business women are especially prone 
to constipation. The reason for 
this is found in their eating a hur- 
ried breakfast and rushing off to 
work without heeding nature’s calls. 
-Too frequently it is the case that 
convenient closets are not accessi- 
ble. A modest young woman will not 
go to the closet when men are about 
the house; certainly not if the closet 
is one which men are accustomed to 
use. <A sanitary closet, conveniently 
situated, for the exclusive use of the 
ladies of the home, will in the course 
of time save more than its cost in 
doctor’s bills. 

Exercise and diet should be con- 
sidered for the relief of constipation. 
A sedentary life predisposes to this 
vice. Walking and especially horse- 
back riding stimulate the normal 
‘worm-like movement of the bowels 
gspoken of as peristalsis. Gently 
‘kneading the bowels is frequently of 
ervice. 

A meat diet predisposes to consti- 
pation, while fruits and vegetables 
have the opposite effect. Oat meal, 
stewed prunes, dates, figs, oranges 
and apples all have a laxative ten- 
dency. 

To sum up what has been said 
about the relief of constipation, re- 
member—exercise, diet and habit, 
but the greatest of these is habit. 

DR. BENJ. K. HAYS. 

Oxford, N. C. 
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of Texas fever), 
South a great catt 
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HE South Com- 


ing to Its Own Again. 





rn 


States Govern- 


ment’s discovery that, either 
fencing a farm or dipping 


= 


cattle in chemical solutions 
will eradicate cattle tick (the cause 


should make the 
le-producing section. 


This is killing two birds with one stone— 


fencing your farm and pr 


Ex- 


otecting your cattle. 


pensive equipment not required. 


Fully described in American Fence 


Weight of steel is the foundation of a good fence. 


else can take its place. The 


the weight. 
MERICAN FENCE 


is made of large, stiff 
wires, galvanized heav- 
ily, having the American 
hinged joint (patented), a 


Dealers in 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped 
thus saving freight charges and enabling 
the benefit. 


News, furnished free for the asking. 


Nothing 
wires in American fence have 


fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. Square mesh fence 
of weight, strength and dura- 
bility—three great needs in 
farm fences. 


Every Place 


to them direct from mills in carload Icts, 
dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer 


Send for copy of “American Tence F, Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 


News,” also book ‘How to Make the 
Farm Pay,” profusely illustrated, 


American Steel 
Fence Post 
Cheaperthan 
Wood and More 
Durable. Get 
Catalog. 


devoted to the interests of fe 
and showing how fence may 
ployed to enhance the earning 


application. 





of the farm. Furnished free upon Products Co., San 


Agy., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
urmers Chicago, 72 W. Adams St. 3 New York, 
beom- 30 ¢hurch St.; Denver; U. 8. Steel 
apd Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 














KITSELMAN | 
FENCE 





We make 








25 


or Jobber. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


4 cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal gelv. Barked Wire. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


you the same price we would make the Decler 
THAT 1S WY WE CAN SAVE YCU MCHCY. 





Kitselman Fence wears best 
andlastslonrcst. Read the 
a2 following lcttcr, one of hun- 
P dreds recently received. 
*-Nearly 20 years aro I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pee are still 
good although the fence is on its third sctof posts.” 
W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencinz. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 











Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSCLMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIC, IND. 
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bymaking their last resting place beautiful. Republic Fences are 


nent. Special prices for churches rnd cemetery associations. Writ 














Those of us w! o have loved onessleepingin’ ‘the dark and voiceless 
chambers of the dead’’ can give fitting expression toour remembrance 


stantially builtin various pleasing designs. Cheaperthan wood ; perma- 


Republic Fence & Gate Co., 207 Republic St., North Ghicago, III. 


sub- 


eua, 
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The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor | [ft is 
A pea 
Drills rouch stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly an 
well pulverised. Ove 
horse draws it. Get our 
best cash prices. You 
can’t afford to be with- 
out it. 


run it. 


PEERLE 








seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. 


a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
A boy can 
Write for booklet. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Indestructible teeth, 


SS PEA HULLER CO., 








SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept. 24, Rome, Ga. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SUGARED 


FEEDS 


Get the biggest results by 
feeding this most successful, 
scientifically balanced ration. 


See Your Dealer 


Or Write Direct 


Best dealers everywhere are 
heartily recommending Interna- 





OPES TERN. MINNEAPOL mints 
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Messrs. Joe. E. Lawther & Co 


Gentlemen:—In reply to your letter of re- 
cent date, in regards to feeding the Interna- 
tiona] Sugared Feed. 
very satisfactory indeed. 

; mules eat it much better than any feed we 
j can get hold of, and they stay fat on it, and 
z it is much cheaper than any other feed. I 
d am sure you can’t find any teams that work 
harder than ours. 


nd 
grains and molasses dried into a granular form of sugar. They are worth $10 to $s per 
ton more than straight grains as a milk and work producer and cost no more. 


ours and “just as good.” 
tory results. 
and accept no substitute. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., 





tional Sugared Feeds vecause 


The Animals Like Them—J] 
Work Better and Keep Fat 


“Better Than Any Fced We Can Get 
Hold Of” 


Skeptical — —Now ay Booster for 


rnation 
Jacksonville, Fia., January 9, 1912. 
International Sugar Feed Co., Mempuis, ‘Venn., 

Gentiemen :—We take pleasure in copfirming our 
order given to your representative, Mr. 8. J. Weber, 
for 100,000 sacks of International Suvar Feed. 

We have always been very skeptical in recard to 
the qnality of Sugar Feed, an.i, in fact, refused to 
entertain the handling of this Feed uutil ouratten- 
tion was called te that manufactured by you. 

We gave this Feed a thorough trial,and became 
convinced that it was superior to any of the Me 

sses Feeds on the market,and the fact that we 
have been succes-ful in working upa very magnifi- 
cent business fer there Feeds, proves that our 
judgement was not in-error. We are satisfied that 
the demand for this Feed will continue te rrow, and 
that those feeders who desire quality, will continue 
to feed nothing to their ean DES the Sngar Feed 
manufactured by vourOom 

Yours very truly, Baker ie Holmen Coma 
Jobn D. Baker, V, "Pees. 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING WORKS 
Authorized Bottlers of Coca-Coia. 
Dallas, Texas, 9-l1-11l. 


Dallas, ‘Tex., 


I beg to say that it is 
We find that our 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) eS Bottling Co., 
Per L. C. Crupton, Mer. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGARED FEEDS are composed of cotton seed meal, grou 


Don tbe fooled into buying any other molasses feed net to —— the same as 
No other kind of molasses feed will give you the same satisfac- 
Ask your dealer for the “INTERN ATIONAL SUGARED FEED” 
If not for sale in your town write tous for samples and illus- 
booklets and we will mail these to you at once and will quote yon lowest prices. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis, Tenn. 





























Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Gasvas 


of lighter draft than any other This wagon is 


aoaty of ae) I-Beams, Channels and. Angles, solidly held 
et 
“ike the steel railway bridge, it is 
constructed for hardest lifetime ser- 
. Strong and durabi 

Each front gear and each rear gear 
is practically one solid piece that 
cannot come loose or apart. 


mares has — _e that 
a tension, 








You Should Have This 
New John Deere Book 


Illustrates and describes the most 
complete line of farm implements. 
bees how to adjust and use them 

varying conditions. It is 
7 practical encyclopedia for the 
farm. It is worth dollars to you. 


Mailed Free to Farmers 
If you have not already received 
your copy of this new book, be 
sure to ask us for it now. 4 
Get Quality and Service 4.4 
John Deere Dealers Give Beth 








Your W: the a ——— wheel ese lea Every spoke is 
Bay Your Wagon Onee For All Fell eee 
There is a wagon made that is stronger, more durable and =. as to whether the spoke is at the ton, 4 or 


bottom of the wheel, it always carries its share of 
Roller Bearings 
That roller hensings reduce draft is 
the various styles, 


“— this wagon the straight roller 
bearing is especially 

The spindles and hubs ere straight. 
Consequently, as this wagon is 

equipped with oe roller bearings 

ic is of light di 

A little co ‘we'll be pleased to 
send free, tells of a good many more 
superior features this wagon has. 


Built Like a Bridge 
ly conceded. Of 
ng is the simplest 


with large stee! rivets, put in hot under great pressure. 
most successful. 


Steel Wheels 





Be sure to tell us whether you want your copy of ‘Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them" end in order to 
get the “Wagon Book" containing full information regarding the above described wagon, ask for Package No. FR ~ 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















COTTON 


IN HILLS 





















THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAVES MONEY IN SEED 
SAVES TIME IN LABOR 
INCREASES YIELD 

Don’t plant in rows. Plant in hills and save your seed. Re- 


duce labor of ‘‘ chopping out’’ to half. Distance 
between hills adjusted as desired by 


Harriman Seed Dropper 


Plants 

PEAS. Produces extra bale every 15 acres. Pays for itself } | 

BEANS, every 4 acres planted. Good stand insured. Gauge 

ETC. wheel perm’ts shallow planting. See | | 

* our booklet of indorsements from users. | | 
qually 

Well You need a Harriman Dropper. Write—we'll 


send facts and name of nearest dealer. 


56 River Ave., Harriman, Tena. 











| to feed 
| cows—is the only solution of our 


A Tennessee Creamery. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


creamery of a separator and han- 
dling all this milk. 

Some who have read of, or 
vested in some of these $5,000 
$6,000 plants put in by a creamery 
promoter, may wonder how we start- 
ed with $1,600. 

The lot for the building was do- 
nated by a public-spirited man; a 
building, with concrete floor, was put 
up for about $800; a complete outfit 
was bought (second-hand) from one 
of the “promoted” $5,000 plants for 
$600, and the balance paid for 


in- 


| freight and cost of installing the ma- 


chinery. We later bought an ice- 
cream-making outfit (second-hand) 
for $100. We secured the service of 
a local young man who was a gradu- 
ate of the Agricultural Short Course 
at Knoxville, and who had had con- 
siderable and varied experience in 
butter-making and all forms of dairy 


work, to install and operate the 
creamery, and we were ready for 
business. Started operating in May, 


1910, and although the business has 
been small, and grown slowly—more 
slowly on account of the extremely 
low prices of butter last season: the 
lowest in 10 years, or more,— it has 
done fairly well, and has done an 
aggregate of business not to be ig- 
nored by any ordinary Southern 
farm community. 

The following is a condensed re- 
port of the work of the creamery 
since it started, to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1911: For butter-fat delivered 
in cream at the creamery, average 
price paid, 27c. 
pounds of butter-fat, from which 
were made 61,898 pounds of butter 
and abont 2,250 gailons of ice cream. 
This butter sold for $16,789.88, and 
ice cream for $1,717.08. 
tion to this, the creamery received 
$445.63 for buttermilk, and $131.16 
for slop —_ sundries, making a total 
of $19,083.75 gross receipts. Of this 
amount, $5 50 was paid on the prin- 
cipal of the borrowed capital; $3,- 


OF | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








In addi-. 


Handled 55,729 | 


445.95 went to pay interest on capi- | 


tal and for supplies, running ex- 
penses, butter-maker’s salary, etc. 
The balance, $15,087.80 went to the 
farmers who furnished the cream. 
And practically all this amount came 
from without the county and is mon- 
ey that would have gone North from 


J. W. ETCHISON, 


the South to help make our already | 


short money supply shorter, 
had not been getting it. 

There is no trouble about a mar- 
ket when you can convince the public 
that you are putting out a first-class 
article. One firm gets nearly all of 
our product now—from 600 to 659 
pounds per week—and only yester- 
day they wrote to know if we could 
not send them more butter. And they 
are paying us 37c. per pound this 
week, f.o-b. here. We sold 680 pounds 
at 40c. last week. (Our price is gov- 
erned by the Elgin market.) 

Fellow farmers, get busy and raise 
and milk more dairy cows, and breed 
more of them to come fresh in the 
fall. They will give much more milk 
in a year than the spring cow, and 
give the bulk of it when you have 
more time to care for them. 


if we | 





From $66.00 up 


We make other sizes just as cheap 


depending on the size. 


8x16-11-2 Cy press Silo $66.00 
10x 20-2 $116.00 
10 x 22 - 2 2 — $126.00 
12x 20-2 cag - $124.00 
12x%-2 va < 3159.00 


What you get in addition to the wdbove is, ist—Our 
“1912” continous door opening, with ga!vanized hard- 
ware and combination ladder; 2nd—Two galvanised 
cables; 3rd—Two new style anchor reds; 4th—Interior 

ccated with *‘Shelco”’ gloss; 5th—Outcide painted w th 
oxide red;aint. This is the biggest value ever cifered. 
Buy now to be shipped when wanted, Write for Silo 
booklet *‘ZX 

The difference between buying the “Arundel” Silo by 
mail and buying a Silo from an agent is to m-ke a saving 
of trcm 20 to 40 per cent. If this saving 's not made in the 
price you surely will save it in the quality. Buy the 

‘Arundel’ Silo, examine it, and if itis not as represen- 
ted, don’t take it. That is our proposition—can you beat 
it? We take the risk and pay the ireight back. Which 
will you buy—think it over. Dea! with the maker direct. 


The Baltimore Company, 


Baltimore, M 


TAMWORTHS 





Head your swine herd with a Tamworth 
boar. He will improve the quality of meat 
that you produce. He will increase the 


size of litters that you grow. His pigs will 
be growthy and economical producers of 
meat. We have some splendid young pure- 
bred boars for sale cheap. 


WEST VIEW STOCK FARM, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
The most — thrifty, profit- 


able hog in the country; greatest 
in demand. We have fine, un- 
related weanlings, gilts and boars. 


ALTUDA FARMS 
Morrison, Warren County, Tennessee. 














I Have 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service Boars and Young Sows For Sale. 

Also pigs 2 to 3 months old. Ali breeding 
stock carefully selected, and good as the 
best. Write, stating what you want, and I 
will quote you attractive prices. 


Cana, N. €. 


Reg. Poland China Pigs 


Dorset Sheep, Barred P. Rocks and 
Boone County Seed Corn. Write us 





E. W. Jones Nursery Co. 
Woodlawn, Va. 
Boars 


Registered Poland Chinas °°; 
for service: gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sans, R. 1, Hardins urg, Ky. 


PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, any age. Best on earth. 
B. A. WHITAKER, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


DO YOU DRIVE 
Grade mares which in time drive you to 
také small profits on colts because they are 
light, lack quality and have no breeding. 
If so PURCHASE PECHERONS. 

These mares work better, step faster, plow 
deeper and breed true to type. Their an- 
nual feed bill is more than paid by their 
work. Their colts at three are worth more 
than full-grown grades at five. ‘Thus ie 
saved two years’ feed, labor and risk. Con- 
vincing Percheron facts have been put into 
a free Percheron bulletin. It is yours for 
the asking. Address) WAYNE DINSMORE, 
Secretary Percheron Society of America, 











| Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Raising more s‘ock, and more feed | 


it,—and especially dairy 


| farming problems here in the South. 
| Only 


way to make our poor lands 
better and keep our good lands good, 
and thereby raise profitable crops 


| and increase our comforts, and our 
bank acounts. 

This $15,000 received by the 
Franklin County farmer for his 
cream is by no means all of the 


value received by him as a result of 
keeping cows. These cows while pro- 
ducing this 60,000 pounds of butter, 
made at least 8,000 or 10,000 tons 
of manure, worth not less than $25,- 
000, and I believe far more than this, 
when we consider that there is no 
other way under the sun to make our 














red knolls and galled lands profitable 
except by making and applying this 
manure (and nothing makes it as 
fast as the dairy cow). 

In addition to this, the farmers Tre- 
ceived from these same cows no 1ess 
than 1,000,000 pounds of skim-milk, 
worth a good round sum when fed 
to good calves and pigs in connec 
tion with a good grain ration. 

A. O. RING. 

Winchester, Tenn. 
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THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 

















Pligg a 


HE various plans to reduce the. 
cotten acreage as given in this | 
issue are interesting and may be of |, 
some value, but, frankly, the Shop- | 


Man has little faith in any of them. 
At the best they are temporary rem- 
edies—none of them goes to the 
root of the trouble. If the cotton 
acreage this year could be reduced 


15 or 20 per cent and an ordinary | 
season. with ordinary yields should , 


follow, the price of cotton would 
speedily go back to 14 or 15 cents. 
Then, next year no plan, no organi- 
zation—nothing except a bad season 


—could prevent the raising of an- | 


other big crop. 

Now, a bad season is not a thing 
to be thankful for even if it does 
raise the price of cotton, for it also 
raises the cost.of production. The 
selling. price of.a crop. does not de- 
termine the profit in it any more 
than does. the cost of production— 
the difference between the two is 
what counts, and it is just as im- 
portant to reduce the cost of mak- 
ing cotton as it is to increase the 
price. 

There is one way to reduce the 
cotton acreage that is really worth 
while, and, as I see it, only one. This 


is for the farmer to go to growing | 


cotton as one crop in a soil building 
rotation, and to quit the old policy 
of depending upon it for everything. 

There was just as much reason 
ior reducing the cotton acreage last 
year as there is this year—but who 


did it? Possibly a few men who! 


were turning to better ways of farm- 
ing, but, most farmers did just the 
opposite. 

What is needed is to get down to 
business and arbitrary reduction 
when the price is low with increas- 
ing planting when it goes up are not 
good business. Such policies can 
only result in a continual up-and- 
down seesaw of prices. 

If you wish to increase the profit 
in cotton raising, plan a three-year 
or four-year rotation for your farm, 
and then let the cotton crop keep 
its place in that rotation. Don’t 
increase just because the price goes 
up-one year or look for a substitute 
crop just because it goes down. 
When the individual farmer does 


this he will find cotton, one year | 
with another, a wonderfully profi- | 
table crop; and when the majority | 


It gives body and life to the fertilizer, and prevents exhaus 
| T | SOLUBLE GUAND : ting the plant foods in the goods. P P 
| 7 : Be sure and ask our Agent or write m3 or information 
H E S OLU T I 0 N SANUFACTURED BY about the brand best suited for YOUR soil. 


of Southern farmers get to the point 
of doing it, the problem of cotton 
acreage, the problem of how to live 
at home, and the problem of how 
to have a voice in the pricing of the 
crops they raise will all be much 
hearer solution, and none of them 
will be solved by any sort of plan 
or movement until a rational system 
of farming takes the place of the 
present policy of regarding this one 
crop as the farmer’s sole source of 
ready money. 


The prizes for letters to our Bet- 
ter Poultry Special were awarded 
as follows: Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, El- 
lendale, Tenn., $5; C. P. Miller, 
Richmond, Va.; Miss Ethelyn L. 
Frichtel, Themasville, N. C.; Mrs. 
C. E. Robinson, Pelican, La., $2.50 
each. Of ceurse, some letters came 
too late, and space limits compelled 
the Shop-Man to use the scissors 
freely om most of those published. 
It was good, however, to have such 
a splendid response from our read- 
ers and te know that there is so 
Much interest being taken in better 
poultry and more of it. 

There are three things on our 
editorial pages this week which no 
One should miss reading. They are: 
(1) The very short note about the 
Toad drag; (2) The editorial ‘‘Ex- 
Cuses or Reasons?’ and (3) the 
Thought for the Week. And when 
you have read them, remember 
them. 





















~. Look for 
? this 
‘Trade Mark 







This Company has made a life-time study of plant 
N foods, and what the different crops require. 


x A. A. Quality Fertilizers 


FOR ALL CROPS 


} All plant food is soluble and available, and of the highest agricultural 
value. Factories located throughout the North and West. Southern 
Factories and Sales Offices at 














NORFOLK, VA. COLUMBIA, S. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. PENSACOLA, FLA. WILMINGTON, N. C. 
SAVANNAH, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











King Cotton Has 


Become a Tyrant a 
Poe oe errors aad w) <e2t In Foctilicors 


the yoke of the Manchu tyrants. We Will Tell You 
Shall the Southern farmers be slower than | #4) P 
the slew-mevinw Cities? | J ! . } The brand of fertilizer best suited to your soil. Ask our 


Agent or write us direct for information. Chemical 


Revoit! AC NIMWATTIRZ)S, Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash 


And Resolve: That “I will raise are the best plant food known. 


fully as much (or more) food Pow ; ie \ict (€ | They are combined in the right proportion in 
crops as cotton; I will use Na- i 


ture’s storehouse of fertility, iH | A Y, Planters Soluble Guano 
namely, deep plowing, growing J : 
legumes, and applying Rock ft y Soe mere Seon nee ee. 


Phosphate.” | thE pit! Thousands of satisfied users all over the South, recom- 
GET THE BEST HTP eg mend our fertilizers. They know that 


PLANTERS SOLUBLE GUANO 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL co. . 7 , ’ : is the bcst fertilizer for 
GROUND ROCK T EPARTMENT | ; 200 LBs. a COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN and TRUCK 


MB | and that it insures a lasting benefit to the soil. 
co IA, TENNESSEE. : PL ANT ERS | ; We use the FINEST DRY CHESAPEAKE BAY FISH. 








TERS FERTIL a Send for our 1912 ~Almanac, it’s FREE. 
Wino ER J LANTERS FERTILIZER & PHOSPHATE 60., 


More live-stock kept and more 


Ground Phosphate Rock used. = PHOSPHATE £0. 4 CHARLESTON, S. C. 
e 110 xperimen ation J i emb' ty th bist - 
proved that “One ton of pa CHARLESTON,S.C.:; Remember we use only the brs 





S. C. peaaane Fish Scrap, eons Tankage, etc., German dois 
RAW GROUND PHOSPHATE | ' 








used with manure gave meas- 





ured yields valued at $37.50.” 





Let us tell you more about it. | ri | Li Now is the time to 
CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY | Lan me apply it 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
IF YOU ARE GO 
seh cys mal R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


in Eastern North or South Carolina Contain more unit value per ton than any similar materials, 

it will pay you to secure our brands of 
FERTILIZER. W ] if G d Li t 

Our truck formulas are the result of e d SO 0 er roun imes one 


experiments, not theories. and the 





price is no higher in one part of the Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
state than another. and economy in handling. 
SOUTHERN EXCHANGE 
A. J. McKINNO GE COMPANY Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write for prices 


delivered your station. 
MAXTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


STARVI NG 


Yourlandisas poorpotiey asstintine yourtive- | | CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


stacy. Itisa useless waste -— apply expensive | 
ertilizer or good manure to a soil that cannot | 
ROB the fertilizing material of its valuable pl: aan | CHARLESTON, Ss. Cc. 
food. LIME is the THIEF todo the job. For pay- 

ing resul s apply our OYSIER SHELL LIME. 























Sacked, and f. o. b. Georgetown or Co away, S.C. 
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Waverly Mills, Ss. Cc. Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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pe you know how much paint would be needed 
for your house or barn? How much white 
iead—how much linseed oil? How many coats 


to apply, how to mix paint, how to produce any 
color effect? 


These and other facts that you should know for yourself, 
even though it is advisable to call in an experienced painter 
on important jobs of painting, are all explained in our 
**Handy Book on Painting.’ It also explains why 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linsecd oil make the most durable paint. Economical, 
too, because it costs no more and you won’t have to puint so often, 

Did you ever see a rock worn away by the constant scraping 
of wagon wheels over it? That's the way white Jead and oil paint 
wears away—smooth right down to the surface and very slowly. 

Write to our nearest Sranch and ask for Farm 
Painting Helps No. 432 and if there are chil- 
dren in your family. or vour neighbor's home, 
ask for the Dutch Boy Painter's Book for tle 















Children. ( 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 

Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co ) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.) 














‘ An Opportunity For Every Wonms, 


This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advan 
A woman’s greatest pride is her home and house furnishings. 
tion or pleasure could eg have than to possess a Dinner Set, so beautiful and co at- 


What more satisfac- 





















tractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of your 
friends and neighbors. Here is the way to get it. As manufacturers, 

- y our “Direct Sales Plan’’, we save the Middle-man’s profit 
and give it to you ina fine premium for introducing our goods. 


“ 

Our “Direct Sales Plan” 
Is sosimple and easy, any one without experience can under- 
stand it. Wedon’ttry to sell YOU anything. We wantyou toin- 
troduce our groceries and family supplies in ycur locality, con- 
sisting of Baking Powdcr, Spices, Te1s, Coffees, Extracts, Soaps, 
Perfumes and hundrccs of other Products used in the home daily 
and to make it still easier for you, we give a useful and valuable 
present to each of your customers with every purchase. If you 
f will Cistribute on! 7, 12 2 ~ 4 our strictly Pure Belle Bekin:: 
segueer A au! ha qo a beaut:ful CUT GLASS PAT- 
Six SL ASSES FREE, as per Plan 401, we 
i send you ABSOLU YY FREE this magnificent full size 


60-Pc. Fa meio China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also, hundreds 


of other handsome pei FE, Fernie Lamrs, Graniteware, 
Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Linens, Wearing a. Ete. —, a 


Since 1897, we have furnished thousands omes and 
a millions of Tome toe og SG aaure roods and v-l- 
uable presents. Best of all, NO MONEY IS NEEDED. 


We Prepay The Freight 


On your premiums and customers’ froods and allow you 30 
days’ time to deliver and col‘ect. Ta ercfore, from begin- 
ning to end of transaction you do not invest a peany of 
yourown. Our reliability and th 26 quality of our goods 
are unquestioned. Every home is a prospective sale. 


Special Extra Present. 

A 9-Piece Granite Set or a 10-Piece Toilet Set is riven 
without cost or work of any kind whatsoever, in addition 
to the Dinner Sct, to promote quick action. In answer- 
ing, ask for Special Extra Present Offer, on which we 
illustrate many other handsome presents. Act at we sed 
You advancenomoney. You have nothineto risk. Wri 

atonce for our COMPLETE SALES OUTFIT, SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT OFFER and Full Instruc- 
tions. A two-cent stamp or post card is your only expense to try our plan. Don’t Delay. Write Today. 


THE PURE FOOD ¢ CO., 112 W. PEARL a. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











NEW = 





Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


Purchase the 











Be Careful What » the Children Eat. 


(Continued i trom page 17.) 
I don’t think a child—and if older 
ones would adhere to the same rule, 
they would enjoy better health— 


should be allowed to. eat anything at | 


night 
bread. 
I know of several children who 
eat gravies, meats or any kind of 
vegetables for supper, and their par- 
ents say it doesn’t hurt them. But 
I can’t agree with them, and think 
the child will surely suffer from it 
sometime. MRS. R. M. B. 





A March Party. 


S ST. PATRICK’S Day is Sunday, 

March 17th, a white and green 
affair would be very attractive for 
the Friday before or the Monday 
after. 

Write your invitations on clover 
leaves cut from light green paper 
or card board. Draw a big pig on 
a piece of wrapping paper. Cut this 
out and from the same piece of pa- 
per cut a large number of pig tails. 
Let the guests pin the tails to the 
pig. We pinned our pig to the win- 
dow curtain and pinned green clover 
leaves all around him, so we had 
“a pig in clover.”’ 

Out of a light green tissue paper 
make lettuce leaves. Wrap a rid- 
dle or conundrum in each one and 
pass to your guests. Here are ques- 
tions on “Pat” that you can use: 

“Inherited Wealth,” 
“An Trishman 


Patrimony; 
and a Smart Act,” 
Patrick; ‘‘A Venerable Pat,’ Patri- 
arch; ‘‘An Aristocratic Pat,’’? Patri- 
cian; ‘“‘A Far Country,” Patagonia; 
a Girt Pat,” Pattie; “An Island,” 
Patmos. 

Tie up in green paper “stunts” 
for your guests to do. Cut the ends 
of the paper to represent four leaf 
clovers. 

Serve white and green cream in 
white ice cups or green clover leaves. 
Use green vegetable coloring matter 
and no one will be hurt. Have white 
and green mints, and your cake can 
be in layers of white and green. You 
can get paper napkins with Irish de- 
signs on them, and small pipes tied 
with green ribbon would be very at- 
tractive souvenirs. 

You might receive your guests in 
green empire gowns with ornaments 
of real clover. 

Another idea is to have the four 
winds, north, south, east and west, 
receive. Look up in your old geog- 
raphies the characters of these 
winds and dress accordingly. In 
Mary Best Jones’ book ‘Songs of 
Season,” is a song of the four winds. 
Each guest, or rather each hostess, ' 
representing that particular wind, 
might sing a verse of the song. Draw 
“wild March leaves’? on your invi- 
tations and give small kites for sou- 
venirs. 

LUCY W. 

High Point, N. C. 


COBB. 





Timely Recipes. 











SALADS ALL THE YEAR. 
A salad should constitute a course in the 
menu, winter and summer. The essential 
thing is to have it fresh and cold; and, if 


green, to have the leaves crisp and fresh. 
During heat of summer cooling and re- 
| freshing foods are enjoyed. This is a nat- 


ural impulse because of the heat-producing 


properties of oils and because during the 
| summer fresh fruits afford the laxative J. Austin Turner Mig. Co. 

properties for which the oil is 50 valuable. Box ©8. Henrietta, N. Cc. 

In cool weather the system will begin to 

call for fat-producing elements. And it will 1 - . 

suffer if deprived of them. The human ma- \ North State Life Insurance Co. 

chinery requires oil to keep it running | 

smoothly. ‘e KINSTON, N.C. 

Take nuts and olives—in which ofl iX| a : . 

found in its most assimilable condition—add P“Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 

some fruit, some dressing, and a few other | more Carolina lives insured than any other 
| ingredients, and you have a delicious salad. | Carolina company 

That’s the way to give oils to persons ” “ ' 7 : a ow 
Plants used are lettuce, celery, cucumber, | Agents wanted where the company is not n 

cabbage, watercress, peppergrass, and dan- | represented. — 

delion. In fact, nearly all garden vegeta- | 


bles may be used. Fruits or meats may be 
used in combination with the 
| They are 
This may be added before it is put on the 
| table or dressed at the table. Sprinkle with 


vegetables. 





lastly. If vinegar is added before the oil, 
| the greens become wet. Oil will not cling, 
but settles to the bottom of the dish. 


richer than milk, butter anl | 


always served with a dressing. | 


salt and pepper, then add oil and vinegar 
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Let Adler 


The Organ 
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The Adler Plan Wipes | Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendou 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com 
pectic Entirely Swept Away By My Dir 

rom-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Pl 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Belo 

An Adler Organ in your home will be a never 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and ¢ 
ture, making home the most attractive place on e 
paying for itself over and over again by — 
your — lif eo that — money ean not buy—h 
ness con’ ent. 4 

io vales suane ot be measured in dollars and ce 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweg 
music— what pleasure to sing to its accompaniment t¢ 
songs we love with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler O 















ers, | Deu 
Rote f rs music, 
use I wanted to make oy ae g- le for every fan 
to know the delights of music, I 
wonderful Adler plan of selling can w 
the “‘Adler’’ a house’ word; more than 75,000 q 
these famous organs are now in the Commun of ¢ 
people. The time has i—this very day—for 
to send for my Wonderful Free e Organ Catalog 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winnelll 
pisnese prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to 
home for we Trial without  osyng S acent. © 
So easy, too, to buy an “Adi ust. send 
} my Catalog. Seiect the Adler Organ you like b 
1 will ship it at once. ave it a month free. Send 
money until you decide to to buy. Then, if you ded 
to keep it, after thorough examination bey hm 
Yatcre convenience in small amounts. fc 
terest. I will do even more than that. If, at the end 
the “‘Adler’’ fails to make on every poimt 
i Joie for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid 
2 1 will give you the longest and strong 
jarantee ever made on an organ—for SO full yea 
Sou se see how easy it is to own the finest organ mad 
I can and oe save you $48.75 because I sell di 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory eo 
existence) a a hoon wholesale factory prices. 
Adler Plan “noroughly wrecks all retail organ pri 
absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in between’’ a 
saidalemon’ ‘8 profits you pay on other organs. 
M il C ! ‘ou can’t afford to buy any o ran 
al oupon by you see my plan to save you. 
. 15. So write for Book right now; FREI 
upon or & Postal will bring i 
CYRUS L. ADLER, a 
Adfer Manufacturing Co, isville, 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler M’f'g. Co., 

3186 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Send me my copy of the Wonderful Free Illus 
trated Adler Organ Book, 
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NAME ....ccccccccccccnceceevensvevescessseess 


ADDRESS ......cccrcccscccsccsscccrcesosssees 
Tae St NS a a a a 


Canners 


PAT. APRIL 421905 





oat this canner and you need neither cook stove nor 

urnace to opera eit on. it is the mcst complete canner 
= the market. Used by the Government last season in 
the tom to club work. 

Write for special piices for early orders. 


Farm Canning Machine Co., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 


PILLOWS 
FREE 


A 36-Pound Feather Bed 
Brand N_w for Only $10.00 


And a large 10-pound 
pair of Pillows FREE 
with each bed ordered 
from me. Send P. 0 
Money Order. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| When you write any advertiser in tus paper! 
| for goods, catalogs, or price-lists ve sure to 
say, “I saw your ad.in The Progresstve Farm 
| er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions ? 
our editorial page. 








Saturday, March 2, 1912.] (35) 316 
poumeeee are some of the old and_ tried The Ba ggg SIEGEL COOPER & co., Chicago= 


Waldorf Salad. 
1 cup diced apple, 1 cup chopped celery, ne ion Ol e lis omers 
‘2 cup malaga grapes. Halve the grapes, 


mix with the celery and the apple, place on 


| a clean ke ce leaf, and add the dressing. a iene 

| Ga anne pet ferred ‘an acca ore ‘wayat prone . 2 as —~- . This is the Goal 
serving thfs salad is to remove the tops or we have set out 
inetd a scnviny june one aaa § Za after, to duplicate 
the skin to keep it in shape. Refill the I our iremendous sueeess in 1911. We 


ada the dressing, and ‘earnieh as ‘desired. a A | _ Shall continue to hold our old customers 
Gad tie Shictin ‘swag te weekesened Sth Tle gue re 5 [wae \|| and make new ones with eur policy 
on juice to. prevent discoloring. ys ene Ou f “The Same Goods for Less Money, or 


of the correct cut- ee oe EN ” 
ting principle—and % cup red oo ge ag: Aa % sweet [ ! Better Goods for the Same Money. 


it is made on honor. That is why yickle, chopped fine; 1 tablespoon chopped i ie 
your home should have an cel sh tobasco sauce, dash Wore UL ee FREE Catalog 153 Pages 


celery, dash tobasco sauce, Worcester- 


shire sauce. Mix ingredients and serve with i A Paris,London and New York S:yles at CHICAGO Prices 
EN | ERPRISE MuyonetBe CreEsine: 3 This catalogue is unique. The illustrations are 
Salmon Salina % exact photographic reproductions of the mer- 
y s Sa xc chandise, the largest ever shown, the descriptions 

Meat and Food Chopper 2 eggs, % cup vinegar, 1 teaspoon salt, : / ! tet peta accurate and not exaggerated. Our 
k ible kitch d f 1 teaspoon sugar, %4 teaspoon pepper, % Sian Ay Chico ees NS) Ii policy to give Big Values, the Latest Styles, 24- 
Makes possible kitchen and farm teaspoon mustard, % teaspoon flour, 1 can . ecatan Pasa wT | hour Service and a Guarantee of Absolute Satis- 
economy—saves left-overs. salmon, 3 or 4 stocks chopped y _ Beat VERY SUMMER” + U i faction has built up our business. 
cutt ital a the egys, stir in vinegar, add salt, sugar, = =s 

Sea bale coreg newman the “eer pepper, mustard, and flour. Cook until Write for Spring Catalog Now Ready 


surface of a perforated steel plate—cuts like jafickened. Pour over salmon and add chop- 00 e e $ 
4.0 Spring « Summer Skirt  °1 
OF nrc © sense 


shears. Does not mangle, For the farm— ped celery. 
1 teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- div: Ottremety —Werantive ana ‘etylish moest-made of fine 
ith Wie cwateccaneven sorven.” . spoon powdered sugar, few grains cayenne, or quality washable Corduroy. 

ke . yolk 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 This pretty separnic skirt has pete the right fullness 
Price $1.75 and upward; 45 styles and sizes. tablespoons vinegar, 1% cups olive oil. Mix } $0 0 westemie garment, and has the high waist line and 
ref 4c in stamps for our economy recip ary ingredients, add egg yolks, and when ’ sit gore Lae Kein) da nly essential this season. 


, buttons over the hips furnish a 
“The Enterprising Housekeeper."’ ee ee eae f . desirable trimming. Skirt closes invisibly 


oil gradually, at first drop by drop, and stir yf ae ‘ at the left side. The material and style are 
ran ervemrense MFG.CO. OF PA. constantly. As the mixture thickens, thin se ce. a very popular this season among smart 
Dept. 70, Philadelphia. with vinegar or lemon juice. Add oil and Lit. ; a pn nh anneal Be EAB 
vinegar, or lemon juice, alternately until Pe f ; This 50c . attractively priced. ; 
all is used, stirring or beating constantly. ; 4 25 Sizes 22 to 32 waist meas- 


e@ if oll is added too rapidly, dressing will , Brassiere ure, 37 to 44 length. 
have a curdled appearance. Olive oil for ' ere mote 
1s AS er making mayonaise should always be thor- . San: cemnnn Price delivered 
oughly chilled. It should be stiff enough to f 4 % with embroid- FREE 
hold its shape. It soon liquefies when add- } ory inserts in | from CHICAGO 
yo 


ed to meat or vegetables, therefore it should , 3 : j e,lace trim- | to your home 
Must Pay for * 0c secerne 3 i) Se 


French Dressing. 4 po 9 mew: en 


% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 2 a a Order by 
® tablespoons vinegar, 4 tablespoons olive oil. — Te { 4 29 FP 58. No. 40 FP 71 


















































Like all Enterprise articles—Satusage Stuf- 


it means more money at killing time. Mayonuise Dressing. 




















Mix ingredients and stir until well es é 5 

P French dressing is more easily prepared an ‘ H BS ii ‘ 00 

MAN tried to sell mea horse once. He said | jargely used than any other dressing. > ie i & * 5 h bi 
it was a fine horse and had nothing the oe : / ae % 3 _ as a e 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. Whipped Cream Dressing. 5 


tine abo et % cup boiling vinegar, 1 teaspoon butter, ote a { 4 Dresswith Bag 


‘ F ; iA } for Women or 
3 egg yolks, sprinkle cayenne, % teaspoon + Hi aa 
morse ee ths man p> salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, % teaspoon mus- ; ; He: : Madeot Misses $995 
very well either. aa tard, % cup heavy cream. Beat egg yolks # i a ; 
So I told him I 4 " until thick and lemon-colored. Add sugar, Bie y { The design 
wanted to try the ) salt, mustard, and cayenne. Pour gradually 4 te % isa novelty and combines 
horse for a month. = aN \\ ; over this mixture the hot vinegar in which 4 ‘ ; the newest idea in fringe and , 
H id: “All right, the butter has been melted. Cook in double ; A: : allover embroidery trimming. 
Pere rig AS isi boiler until it thickens, stirring constantly 3 fee The neck is made low and has a | 
but pay me first, and } BS it meee? : pepteina gible : i 1s i .. large deep rounding shawl col- 
lll give you back Cool and fold in heavy cream until stiff. eh Be’ larof allover embroidery fin- @g¢a' 
your money if the Heavy salads should be served with light j cs = ee ished entirely around edge 
horse isn’t all right.” = meals and light salads with heavy meals. tia: ia with fringe, creating a most 
Well, I didn’t like T AACA ARE Mayonaise for fruit salad should not contain itis ne oe Nog MR a hy ‘The 
that. I was afraid ; ee any mustard. Cooked dressing is improved TE + 2 deep pleat down front is trim- 
the horse wasn’t “‘all | by adding a little Mayonaise.—-Kansas In- Hee 4 med with large black covered 
right” and that I Win avy pM dustrialist. : f ee ¢ a buttons. - be _vinek Rd 
; ehio 1 hii! NA H eat gives a finishing towch a 
a here phates Cr Snes ; i 3 + ey The handsome cavali: d 
ny. ~ Oo -ATTERN DEPARTMENT. $43 $ ag is made of allover embroic 
I once parted with My : — oo } ery, finished with fringe and a 
it. So I didn’t buy 4 x Aig A 4 long heavy white cerd with 
the horse, although Le, ‘ = : . ey tassels. The skirt is made with 
I ted j it badl gy < x : s the high girdle now so pepular, 
Nida Me 7 waste hy : eth y ; ‘ p and will hang very grace fully. 
Now m this set me \ =" A . ” s ‘ Comes in light biue, tan, pike 
thinking. You see I ‘ia ’ heliotrope. Women’s sizes, 32 to 
make washing ma- i AE 44. Misses’ sizes 14 to 18 years, or 
chines—the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer. j wL4 aay ¥ , 82 to 36 bust. 
And I said to myself, lots of people may ow \ \\ Order by Number 29 FP 73. PRICE delivered FREE from CHICAGO to Your Home $995 






































think about my Washing Machine as I thought - 2 pe Bd OUR GUARANTEE 
about the horse, and about the man who owned ; WY) If you are not pleased (more than satisfied) with any article, return it at 
it. { " Bh: our exvense and we will refund your money as cheerfully as_we accept it 
But I’d_never know, because they wouldn’t “i y tif 
Address Dept. F P ORIGINAL 


write and tellme. You seeI sell my Washing 
NE EGEL(OOPER & (0 


Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
FROM CHICAGO The Big Store Chicago's Economy Center 


lion that way. 
ry gti 153-page Catalog wm GCHICAGO = 








En wera 


So, thought], it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Wsshing Machines for a month before they pay 
for them, just as I wanted to try the horse 

Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravit y Washer will 
do. Tknow it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that without wearing out the clothes. 

Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 


and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break i | q i t\} 

buttons the way all other machines do Set * } 66 99 
It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 

me clothes like a force pump might. . 


0, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’ 
wie er what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
ony rene pedis t verre to ask me. Ill offer first, A UU he 
an make good the offer every time. . F ei > 
t L oe gs = a ih) sd avity” Washer own pocket, \ ‘ . i ply = $1.35 per square 

ree tria pay the freig out of my own pocke Sow we} \ “Ss & SS ar 

and th. at Lent the sae hine afte - ds ve used we iy . ' 2 ply a $1.65 per squ e 

mon ake ack and pay the freight too. Surely ) i \ A= 3 ) ar 

~~ is fair enough, isn’ A 3 4 . ws f iY ad 1 3 ply = $2.00 per squ e 

oesn’t it prove that the “1900 Gravity’? Washer must | i ns Ts } . 3 

esau ther lt eeaie aravity OF ily, War Freight paid ai your station. 
Anc 5 ge pan pay ~ ee of ee saves you. eg will fh t F Va \ 

save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and te Bp y } ~ WA) Oj anive ails. li Fy . > 

on the clothes alone. ohn then it will save 50 cents h\ & She. | Including large headed ly og d nails, liquid cement and 
cents a week over that in washerwcoman’s wages, 3 * 7 i *ti 8S Tor appiying. 

you oa 4 ae oe the gence Hy I'll let’y' 1 DP ' direction PPh & 

pay for it out of what itsaves you saves you - \ 5 ge 

ree it ane 7° 0 sends = week "UR paid tor. > a “ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, 
ake that cheerf i ' . . A 2S i 

erie tect ore tis helcoa he ey we \ a iN ;  \\ and is recognized as the standard and best roofing of 


Drop me a line today, and let me send you a 3 me the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send 
book about the “1900 Gravity”. Washer that ACU) io check, express or postoffice order for your require- 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. Pts By AS ments. : H $ : H : 3 : : 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 694 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 622 Yonge Street, 


Bevan Ou ie : Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
f this 1000 gall Ced Tanl 
$6900, Soe eee S| CHARLESTON, S. C. 
“= as shown in cut. Any other sizes 2058——-Ladies’ Work Apron.—Sizes: 44, 28 
equ lly as low in price. Our “‘Sim- and 82 inches waist measure. For medium- 











ee ee ee 























} 
size. If you are looking for sat- | yards for the cap. “TEN AMERICAN “AND EUROPEAN AWARDS 
isfactory goods at low prices un- $851—Ladies’ Corset Cover and Skirt.-— 

RACTS) 
ter Works Equipment to meet als 8962—Latlies’ Princess Dress.—Sizes: 32, 34, 
ge pede Ae 36, 38°40 and 42 inches bust measure. It 
a @ quires 6% yards of 54-inch material for the 
= | 36 inch size. 


der our guarantee money back if | Sizes: Small, medium, large. It requires 3% 
nybody can install our ¢g requifes 614 yards of 44-inch material f 
with one aingetions. Ask ct tho 36-inch size. ans . wanes sa THE BEST FLAVO Al 
Send for Free Booklet, .4!,,A2°ut., Patents [j/ 40) patterns, 10 cents each. Send orders When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your ad. in The Pro- 
I ee et, 














plex” Air Pressure Water Works size apron and sleeve protectors, 5% yards 
not as represented —tell us your | yards of 36-inch material for the medium 
cular 

nd their costs Shep- {jte” Paitern Department, The Progressive 


System sells for $39.00in the small | of 36-inch material will be required and % 
wants. Pumps, Engines and Wa- | size. 
ead’ ,£9105—Ladies’ Long Coat.—Sizes: 34, 36, S 
THE BALTIMORE COMPANY “~T/46.'40 and 41 inches Dust imcasure. “Te re Y EVERY TEST 
herd & Campbell, 500, L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. armer, ’ gressive Farmer,” and you will get a square deal. 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 
Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3 1-4 inch bore x 5 1-2 inch stroke. 
Bosch magneto, 106 inch wheelbase. 32x 31-2 inch tires. Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900. 


“Long-Stroke” Means Long- Stroke] 
in the new Hupmobile 


We have figured always that it is the wisest kind of enlightened 
selfishness to give more than the public expected. 


Thus, only one motor in America has a longer stroke than the 
engine in the new Hupmobile “32.” 


And the car which shares this distinction with the Hupmobile 
sells for several times the Hupmobile price of $900. 


The relation of stroke to bore in the new Hupmobile is the mean 
average of the best and latest European practice. 


But we did not stop with this positive assurance of greater 
pulling power. 


The cylinders are cast en bloc and the crankshaft, of special drop 


forged high carbon steel, equipped with three especially liberal 
bearings, instead of two. 


Note these evidences of extra-generous construction, one at a time, 


please, and compare them with other cars at the Hupmobile 
price. 


Observe that the valves, for instance, are not only all at one side— 
an admirable advantage—but completely encased, yet instantly 
accessible and oil-tight and dust-proof. 


Again, you find another evidence of careful workmanship in the 
manner in which the inlet and exhaust manifolds are cast 
integrally with the cylinder block. 


You will also note the advance in construction that we have made 
by casting together, from the highest grade of aluminum 


the alloy, upper part of the crank case and the entire trans- 
mission case. 


This construction is completed by making the lower part of the § 
crank case from pressed steel. 


You will see in this engine and transmission unit a triumph of | 
mechanical adaptation, which makes for increased efficiency | 
and space economy. 


The full-floating rear axle of the Long-Stroke “32” is, in itself, a f 


work of high degree, 
exclusive class. 


The rear axle connection is by means of a single universal joint, 
enclosed in a taper tubular housing which is jointed to the © 
transmission case. 


By this means we avoid the use of truss rods, yet have produced 
the strongest and stiffest axle possible. Each rear wheel runs 
on two roller bearings mounted on the axle tube, while the 
axle shafts are bolted to the hub flanges. 

You can ascribe all these constructive advantages to the fact that the 
Hupmobile organization has always been held practically intact. 

In every essential it is the same as it was when the first Hup- 
mobile was built. 

The chief engineer, E. A. Nelson, is the same man who designed 
the original Hupmobile runabout—whose priority in its own 
class has never been seriously disputed. 

The department heads who have been associated with Mr. Nelson 
and the skillful workmen who have executed his designs, have 
remained with us in our progressive development. 

We should be glad to send to your address 41-2x 81-2 photo- 
gravures and full description of this handsome car. 


which places the Hupmobile in an | 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1259 Jetterson ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Standard 20 h. p. 


Runabout $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, with the a Ped plant that took the world touring 7 
around the world—4 cylinders, 20 sliding gears, Bosch magneto. Equippet 
with top, wind shield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools an 


horn. 
Roadster, with rear deck and steel box for tools and accessories, $850. 


A recent exhaustive report of the efficiency of the Hupmobile runabout in 
nearly a year of army service is contained in a booklet entitled “A Test of Service,” 
which we will gladly send on request. 


The new Hupmobile plant, now nearing completion and illustrated at the left, 
will have a caracity of 15,000 to 20,000 cars a year; and the Runabout—alwayt a 
car of unprecedented popularity—will continue to occupy the same large part iB 
our manufacturing plans that it does at present. 





